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r AHE Russian question continues to hold public 
attention in a high degree, but not even yet 
in as high a degree as it ought todo. Until 

it is solved it will remain incomparably the most im- 
portant and the most urgent of all the problems with 
which the world is confronted. Yet we seem to be no 
nearer a solution. The responsibility rests mainly, if 
not exclusively, upon the British Government, for it is 
not the Allies as a whole but we, practically alone, who 
have sustained the war policy and provided the counter- 
revolutionary forces with that material support without 
which the war would have ended long ago. And in 
the end it will be the British Government, and not the 
Supreme Council, which will make the inevitable decision 
to reverse the policy of the past six months. To blame 
Mr. Churchill for the present disastrous muddle has 
become almost a matter of common form. Mr. Churchill's 
faculty of securing blame is almost as pronounced as 
Mr. Lloyd George’s faculty of evading it. But, after all, 
Mr. Churchill has only been carrying out the policy of 
the British Government, and the British Government at 
present is Mr. Lloyd George. The Bullitt revelations 
have shown that the Prime Minister understood the 
Russian situation as long ago as last January, and 
realised then—as most people do now—the criminal folly 
of attempting to make war on the Soviets. What, we 
wonder, will be the verdict of history upon a man who 
has not only thrown away British lives and money in a 
cause he knew to be wrong, but with his eyes open has 
prolonged for at least months the agony of a great 
nation? ‘“‘How can you expect me to be sensible 
when the Daily Mail writes like this?” Surely as an 
example of cynical irresponsibility it is unique. 





On Tuesday Mr. Churchill invited the Press to the 
War Office to listen to a statement on the situation in 
Russia by Mr. Paul Dukes. Mr. Dukes is a remarkable 
man, who combines a faculty for accurate observation 
with musical ability of a high order and more than all 
the courage and ingenuity of the hero of a Le Queux 
melodrama. He was put forward by Mr. Churchill, 
evidently enough, in order to promote what may be 
called the panic view of Bolshevism. But he seems 
hardly to have been a success in this réle. For our 
part, though we might criticise some of his conclusions, 
we certainly do not question any of his statements of 
fact. So far as they were reported they fully bear out 
what has been continuously maintained in these columns 
—that the convinced Communists are a tiny minority 
of the Russian people, that the Soviet elections are in 
no sense free elections, that the peasants are over- 
whelmingly anti-Bolshevik, that though “ atrocities ”’ 
are given an altogether disproportionate importance in 
the Press they constantly occur; in short, that the 
Bolsheviks have earned a very high degree of umpopu- 
larity. What Mr. Dukes apparently did not explain 
was why the Red Army is the large and efficient fighting 
force that it obviously is, and how the Bolsheviks have 
been enabled by Allied intervention to persuade their 
conscripts that they are fighting not for Bolshevism 
but for Russia. In passing, we may note Mr. Dukes’ 
statement that Russia is swarming with the agents of 
German commercial firms—whilst the agents of British 
and French and American firms are excluded by the 
action of their own Governments. 

* * * 

One further point in connection with Mr. Dukes’ 

evidence deserves special record. We had occasion 


three weeks ago to state that the correspondent of the 
Times in Helsingfors was concerned to disseminate 
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“propaganda”’ rather than facts. On Tuesday a 
message of his was printed in the Times purporting to 
record an interview with Mr. Dukes. Mr. Dukes, he 
said, had given him “astonishing details ’’ as to the 
torture of prisoners in Petrograd : 

They are pricked with bayonets, and, if still obdurate, are 
subjected to the well-known medieval torture called Little 
Ease, starved, given salt herring without water, or have needles 
driven under their nails. In the end hardly any escaped death. 
Mr. Dukes, disguised as a Bolshevist, with amazing intrepidity, 
was present at the execution of three officers in a cellar of the 
Gorohovaya. The victims were first stripped then beaten and 
mocked. Their clothes and other possessions were distributed 
among the executioners, who receive, besides these perquisites, 
100 roubles per head, a bottle of spirits, two pounds of bread, 
and a pound of lard. 


Questioned on this subject Mr. Dukes denied that he 
had ever been present at any such execution. This case 
is typical of three-fourths of the “news” which is 
printed in England and France about Bolshevist Russia, 
but it is not often possible to expose its character so 
decisively. Whatever may be thought of the Times in 
other respects, it has surely still a reputation to pre- 
serve in the matter of its foreign news. 
* * * 


The threat of a general railway strike came so un- 
expectedly this week that there was a natural tendency 
to question its seriousness, especially as the wage 
changes to which it referred will not in any case take 
effect before the Ist of January. Presumably by the 
time these lines appear the immediate danger will have 
been averted; but it would, nevertheless, be a grave 


mistake to suppose either that the danger was not real, | 


or that it no longer exists. Mr. Thomas’s manifesto 
on Tuesday did not create the crisis but was a desperate 
attempt to avert it. The peculiarity of the Railway- 
men’s Union is that it has very strong district organisa- 
tions which in combination possess perhaps even greater 
authority over the rank and file than the National 
Executive itself and which constantly tend to threaten 
independent action. The National Executive acted 
because if there had not been this official ultimatum to 
the Government, there would in all probability have been 
an unofficial strike next week. Some time ago the 
railwaymen rejected the Government’s offer as not 
forming even a possible basis for negotiation; but 
further efforts had failed to elicit any amended offer. 
Thus six months of discussion had produced no result 
and the impatience of the men had reached boiling-point. 
Regarding the outcome of the future negotiations 
perhaps the most hopeful fact is that Sir Auckland 
Geddes will no longer have anything to do with them. 


* * * 


The facts of the present situation are essentially 
simple. The existing war wages continue until Decem- 
ber. These amount to a flat advance of 33s. on pre- 
war wages for all grades. A settlement for the post- 
war basis of wages has already been arrived at in the 
case of engine-drivers, firemen and cleaners, on the 
basis of an advance of about 100 per cent. on pre-war 
wages, with higher advances in certain cases. The 


Government maintains that its present offer to the other 
grades is based on the same percentage advance. This 
may sound fair, but it must be remembered that the 
locomotive grades are on the whole the best paid on 
the railways, and that a percentage advance which 


‘increase, on the present wages bill. 


means for them the retention of the whole of the war 
advance and even something in addition, means for the 
lower-paid grades a very different thing—a substantial 
reduction on the present wages. In view of the fact 
that railwaymen were extremely badly paid before the 
war, and that the lower grades especially were then 
engaged in a big movement to raise their standard of 
living—a movement which would certainly have suc- 
ceeded but for the war—an advance which at best does 
no more than maintain their low pre-war standard of 
living is quite inacceptable. The fact is that, in the case 
of the railwaymen, pre-war rates do not form a possible 
basis for determining the post-war conditions. 


* * * 


The official manifestoes on the crisis savour of that 
special pleading and disingenuous use of statistics to 
which this Government has accustomed us. They 
compare the wages bill based on the present Government 
offer, not with the present wages bill, but with the pre- 
war bill, and then proceed to dilate on the increased 
passenger and goods rates involved. But the fact is 
that their present offer involves a reduction, not an 
It is the story 
of the 6s. increase on coal over again—an attempt to 
prejudice public opinion. At any rate, those who 
remember the extraordinary record of the Government 
in railway finance, and especially the repeated and 
unfounded assertion of a deficit of a hundred millions, 
will take these gloomy forebodings with several grains 
of salt. The public is still waiting for actual facts and 
figures about the railways. Hitherto it has been put 
off with a shower of unsupported assertions which on 
examination have proved to be baseless. If Sir Eric 
Geddes wishes to create that atmosphere of mutual 
confidence which is the only possible basis for 
industrial peace, he will put all his cards on the 


table at once. 
* * * 


Protectionists have every right to be troubled by the 
answer which the President of the Board of Trade gave 
this week to the deputation of motor-car manufacturers 
which waited on him with a demand for further duties 
on imported cars. The claim of the manufacturers was 
that since they cannot supply the home demand at 
present, the Americans will capture a large share of the 
British market unless the import of American cars is 
hindered and to some extent actually prohibited. In 
other words, the British public is to do without the cars 
it needs in order that famine prices may be maintained. 
Naturally Sir Auckland Geddes refused to adopt any 
such policy. We rather doubt the accuracy of the 
figures which Sir Auckland gave as to the amount of 
the present natural “ protection ’’ due to high freights 
and the unfavourable rate of exchange, but it is 
impossible to question the strength of his position as a 
whole. The significant point is that what applies to 
motor-cars applies to almost all other commodities. 
The Protectionists have been inclined to assume that 
after the war, by the employment of “ patriotic’’ argu- 
ments, they would have a walk over, and many Free 
Traders have appeared to acquiesce in this view, and to 
be almost ready to throw up the sponge. The facts 
turn out to be quite otherwise. The present situation 
is decisively favourable to Free Trade. No Government 
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dare propose new duties upon articles of which there is a 
famine. And there is a famine of almost everything ! 
* * * 


At the end of a week the strike in the American 
steel industry is somewhat less extensive than was 
expected, and its strength is reported to be confined to 
the foreign-born workmen. Of the 600,000 men em- 
ployed, about half are stated to have come out. The 
American Federation of Labour decided some months 
ago to give full support to the demand of the steel 
workers for recognition of the unions and the standard 
day, but Mr. Gompers is standing aside and officially 
the A.F.L. is taking no action. The effective leaders 
are Mr. Foster, the national organiser of the steel- 
workers’ unions, and Mr. John Fitzpatrick, of Chicago, 
known hitherto for his work in organising the stock- 
yards and in creating the strong new Labour Party 
in Illinois. Mr. Gary, president of the United States 
Steel Corporation, which employs over a quarter of a 
million men, is treating the strike as a fight to the death 
against the right of the workmen to combine, and he 
proclaims his confidence in a complete and speedy 
victory—and this in the twentieth century! The 
struggle has been marked by rioting and bloodshed, 
first at Pittsburg and places in the neighbourhood, 
and later at Buffalo. The authorities, continuing a 
practice which was adopted at the outbreak of the 
Bolshevist scare, are aiming at the removal of radical 
leaders, by arrest and heavy bail, and an inquiry into 
the labour situation in the steel trade has been begun 
by the Labour Committee of the Senate. The conflict 
cannot be less bitter than others in the American Labour 
world, since the United States Steel Corporation is 
identified with an absolute hostility to unionism. Its 
attitude and temper has remained unaltered, despite 
the organisation of the twenty-four unions last year. 
In view of this fact, it is difficult to see how war could 
have been avoided. 

* * * 

An Irish correspondent writes: The suppression of 
the “Dail Eireann,” or Sinn Fein Assembly, has 
been followed by an attack (by soldiers, wearing gas 
helmets) on the weekly national organs. Dublin 
printers have been forbidden to assist in the further 
issue of such papers as Mr. Griffith’s Nationality, 
the clerical journal the Leader, the Voice of Labour 
and the Gaelic Fainne an Lae. This action of the 
authorities must be described as fairly high-handed, and 
as divesting Ireland of a good deal of the liberty which 
she enjoyed during the darkest phases of the war. The 
prophets who foretold that the withdrawal of the 
official Censorship boded ill for Irish journalists and 
newspaper proprietors have been justified. The Cork 
Examiner, a Redmondite and pro-Ally journal, was also 
suppressed ; it, like the Sinn Fein weeklies, published a 
prospectus of the Sinn Fein loan. No warning seems 
to have been given on the subject of the publication of 
this prospectus, except such as was implied in the 
proclamation of “ Dail Eireann”’ itself as an illegal body. 
Moreover, the essentials of the prospectus had already 
appeared as “news” in both the Irish dnd English 
Press. 


* * * 


The British Press, even its Conservative section, has 
begun to protest against the policy of suppression. 






Thus, the Times, which hitherto, while advocating 
Home Rule settlement, has refrained from criticising 
Lord French’s attempt to “ re-establish the reign of 
law,”’ now questions whether it is not rather a “ system 
of bullying ”’ which is aimed at. It asks if the suppressed 
Irish journals have advocated assassination, or urged 
a rising in arms? The answer is that they have not. 
What they have done is to picture the present regime 
in Ireland in colours which, if accurate, would make 
almost any kind of violence on the part of the people 
explicable. It is improbable, however, that Lord French 
makes distinctions of this sort; his purpose is simply 
to extirpate republicanism, which cause he regards as 
being beyond the Pale. To put down crime other 
methods than the suppression of journals are necessary, 
and the Royal Irish Constabulary are now to be trained 
in the use of hand grenades. This idea was first mooted 
by Mr. Coote, one of the Orange M.P.’s, who on Sep- 
tember 9th last, at a Belfast meeting, criticised Lord 
French’s system as over-lenient and asked for the return 
of Sir John Maxwell. ‘‘ Let them arm the soldiers and 
police with bombs,” said Mr. Coote, “‘ and give them 
carte blanche in their use.” 


* * * 


At the first glance at the War Cabinet’s Report for 1918, 
with its 338 pages and seven maps, one gets the impres- 
sion that here is a great mass of valuable information 
and a record, as the preface hints, of a marvellous 
series of achievements. In re-reading certain sections, 
however, notably that headed Industrial Relations, we 
were almost more struck by the facts that were not 
included in the Report. It is true that there is a large 
amount of useful information, some of it, such as 
the working of the systems of Government control, 
and the methods of economic and other co-operation 
between the Allies, almost unknown to the general 
public, others only suspected, as the fact that the 
National Registration Act was the first stone laid in 
the edifice of military service—a fact strenuously denied 
when the Act was passed—or that in 1918, after two 
years of fevered life, the Ministry of Munitions adopted 
a system of book-keeping by double entry. There are 
figures giving the output of coal, the numbers employed 
by the Ministry of Munitions, the food stocks of the coun- 
try, and so on; but one wonders why, in writing of the 
Corn Production Act, the War Cabinet should have 
forgotten to say anything about the operation of the 
guaranteed price during last year, why the list of im- 
portant strikes does not contain the Metropolitan 
Police strike of last year, and why a lyrical passage 
about the Whitley Report contains no reference to 
the Post Office or the Civil Service. Very noticeable 
also is the absence of reference to the Trade Unions, 
save in the Whitley paragraphs; one would almost 
think that the War Cabinet desired to create the impres- 
sion that it had no dealings with the Unions during 
1918. As the Report takes us only to last December, 
and the Armistice only took place in November, it would 
be perhaps ungracious to expect much from the section 
headed Reconstruction ; but one would have looked to 
find more than a page and a quarter devoted to Housing, 
and more than a single cursory reference to the fate of 
the National_Factories. 
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THE STATE OF THE NATION 


E are noted, in this country, for the way in 
which we exaggerate our national short- 
comings, and even make them a matter 
of pride. It is, perhaps, our racial manner of 

being acutely conscious of each other’s infirmities. 
There is even some advantage in it. But it may 
be driven too far. We must not, for instance, let the 
loud lamentations about the rapid progress of the 
community towards bankruptcy positively mislead us. 
It is time to call a halt, and point out that it is 
all moonshine. 

But, first, let us remember how the lamentations 
arose. To go no further back than the adjournment 
of the House of Commons for the recess. Mr. Lloyd 
George then found himself in a tight place. All sorts 
of complaints against the Government had been reserved 
for him to answer in one final speech. The extrava- 
gance of nearly every Government Department had 
been exposed. The continued expenditure of millions 
per day had been complained of. The waste of policy, 
the waste of indecision, the waste of idleness, the waste 
of restriction of production by the Government were 
all being driven home. Our Prime Minister met these 
charges by the irrelevant but effective expedient of 
a counter-attack upon all the several classes of the 
community in turn, accusing them of the extravagance 
and waste and idleness and restriction of output 
which had been laid at the door of the Government. 
In face of the very valid accusation that the Govern- 
ment was steering towards a Government bankruptcy, 
Mr. Lloyd George retorted by a lurid account of how 
the nation as a whole was steering towards a national 
bankruptcy. Since then, every newspaper writer has 
been pursuing the latter theme, and the criticisms of 
the Government have been left in the background. 
It is high time that the critics shook off the spell and 
reverted to their attacks on the Government finance, 
which is really in a worse condition than they were 
formerly asserting. But the bankruptcy of the nation 
is quite another story, and in order that we may not 
be misled, we had better look to such figures as are 
available. 

How do we stand as regards production? We have, 
unfortunately, no complete statistical survey of pro- 
duction, month by month, as the Board of Trade might 
well give us, but such statistics as we have are very 
suggestive. Our largest industry is agriculture, which 
employs, roughly speaking, one-tenth of our people, 
and produces, we may say, something like one-tenth 
of the National Income. How is it with this not unim- 
portant part of our material well-being? In the aggre- 
gate, the Times expert tells us, the crops are better—that 
is to say, greater in quantity—than those of the last two 
years ; the farmers are known to have been making 
astonishing incomes ; as lately as June last there were 
actually 44 per cent. more cows in milk than in the 
previous year, and far more than at any other time 
in the history of the Empire (yet how often have we 
been told of authenticated cases of dairy herds being 
given up !); sheep show a decline, but pigs an increase, 
and the new capital that is being put into land purchase 
is beyond all precedent. If we go from farming to 
shipbuilding, we find every shipyard at its busiest ; 
et gone for civil purposes going up by leaps and 

unds, and orders enough in hand at most profitable 
prices to keep this important industry at full speed 
for the next five years. The profits of the shipping 
companies, whether with liners or tramps, are, indeed, 
notoriously still fabulous ; and the world’s hunger for 
tonnage makes not only the shipyards, but also all 
the port industries, prosperous. If we turn from the 
ports to the factories, we find every kind of woollen 
manufacturer working full time, doing his best to extend 


his plant, and eagerly demanding more hands and more 
overtime, to cope with the pressure for delivery, at 
almost any price, that comes from every country. 
The oldest practitioner in the industry has never experi- 
enced such prosperity. Cotton has no such boom on 
as wool; but the mills are running on the whole 
almost at their full capacity, and very nearly all the 
spinners and weavers are now at work again full time. 

he exports of cotton piece goods during the last three 
months were, in quantity, at as great a rate as during 
the whole of 1917. The export trade, in fact, is recover- 
ing itself with quite remarkable rapidity. Certainly 
the financiers who have lately been buying up cotton 
mills at extraordinarily high prices are counting on 
exceptional prosperity. We are apparently still pro- 
ducing 20 per cent. more steel than we did in 1913. 
The rapidly increasing number of manufacturers of 
motor-cars frankly confess that they are producing 
more cars than ever, and yet not enough to keep pace 
with the orders they are receiving. And if we turn 
to the big item of clothes, on which we spend twice 
as much as on alcoholic drink, the figures of the drapery 
companies’ sales, and the profits they are making, 
indicate a volume of profitable business that has never 
previously been reached in the whole history of the 
country. Even in coalmining—as to which the Coal 
Controller publishes figures so scandalously misleading 
as to make even official statisticians blush—where 
miners are still being kept idle by the mine management, 
or sent back without being allowed to hew by reason 
of the shortage of plant or of railway waggons—the 
production is now not far short—in March and May 
it was actually in excess—of the 19} million tons per 
four weeks on which Mr. Justice Sankey counted ; 
although the mechanical improvements on which he 
partly relied have apparently not been effected by the 
Coal Controller. In short, taking the whole industry 
of the country, it is not true that there is a stoppage 
of. production. It is, in fact, the very reverse of the 
truth. The available figures indicate that the actual 
production of commodities and services in the United 
Kingdom during the past three months, measured in 
quantity as well as merely in money value, has not 
only been greater than in 1913, but also greater than 
at any previous period. Why then this talk of national 
bankruptcy ? 

Let us see how this conclusion is borne out by other 
evidence. What about the employment of the people ? 
Owing to the State Unemployment Benefit we know, 
pretty accurately, how many wage-earners are in work 
and how many unemployed. In the last week of 
August, in spite of the attraction of the State Benefit, 
and of the demobilised army, out of every 100 men, 
women and young persons, 97 were at work at full wages, 
and 8 only were unemployed. It should be explained 
that, during the last quarter of a century, the average 
percentage of unemployed has been just about three, 
and it is only in the very best years of the trade cycle 
that it gets down to two. But the figures are even 
more significant of a high level of production than at 
first sight appears. The percentage of unemployed 
among the members of Trade Unions giving out-of- 
work benefit—that is, mostly skilled men—is down to 
2.2 per cent.; and is as high as that only because of 
the temporary dislocations due to the Yorkshire coal 
strike. In nearly all industries it is less than 1 per 
cent., indicating, practically, that there are no skilled 
men to be had. The unemployed, in fact, now consist 
—with the exception of less than 1 per cent. of the total 
wage-earning population—of 335,000 demobilised 
soldiers nearly all without specific trades, whom the 
Employment Exchanges have not yet been able to 
place. There could not be stronger confirmation of 
the general high level of production. And if it is said 
that the newspapers are full of news of strikes, let 
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it be known that the number of days lost through indus- 
trial disputes during the present year is far below the 
pre-war average, and amounts, indeed, to less cessa- 
tion of production than is involved in one Bank Holiday ! 
If further evidence as to the volume of production is 
required, we may look at the railway goods traffic, 
which (apart altogether from Government traffic) was 
6 per cent. greater in 1918 than in 1913, and is notori- 
ously greater in 1919 than in the previous year. The 
same is true of the passenger receipts, except that the 
increase of 1919 over 1913 bids fair (by reason of the 
50 per cent. increase in fares) to be nearer 60 per cent. 
than 6. It is, by the way, not true that the Exchequer 
is subsidising the railways to the extent of sixty or a 
hundred millions a year. It is not subsidising them at 
all. From the outbreak of war down to the end of 
1918 the Exchequer provided for the railway stock- 
holders, under its guarantee, rather less than 200 
millions sterling. During that time the net receipts 
of the railways were only a little over 100 millions. 
But the railways also carried traffic for the Government 
free to the extent, at pre-war rates, of 112 millions, so 
that the Treasury actually profited by the transaction, 
if we leave out of account the question of ultimately 
making good the wear and tear and refitting the lines 
so as to bring the system up to date. During the 
present year, it is rumoured, the balance is on the same 
side.* It is not the railways that the Exchequer is 
feeding, but the War Office, to whose estimates the 
huge railway bills should mostly be debited. 

The statistics of the export trade are the least satis- 
factory feature in the financial situation, but these 
are—all things considered—astonishingly good. The 
exports are, of course, far from being at their old level 
—how could we expect them to be with our best 
customers ruined ?—but they are rising, month by 
month, with quite excellent rapidity. Our exports 
for June, which caused Mr. Lloyd George so much 
anguish, represented, it must be remembered, very 
largely, goods ordered six months before, in the month 
after the armistice—before Mr. Lloyd George had even 
begun his labours at Paris—and for the rest, goods 
ordered about ‘March, when very little progress had 
been made towards peace, let alone reparation. But 
in August we sent more than four times as many yards 
of cotton piece goods to China, for instance, as we did 
last year; and much more to all countries than in any 
previous month of the year. Woollen exports are 
booming. There are, however, people who really 
believe that we get the whole national income out of 
our export trade, instead of, perhaps, one-tenth of it ; 
there are some who even think that all our imports are 
so much dead loss to us, and that the nation lives on the 
(invariably non-existent) excess of exports over imports !— 
British exports are really recovering with great rapidity, 
and they will, next year, reach a very high level—due, 
unfortunately, not to the prosperity of the nations, but 
to their dire need for steel and woollens. Meanwhile, we 
are sending away as much as we can spare from our 
own requirements—we cannot export either ships or 
motor-cars, for instance, because we cannot yet meet, our 
internal demands—and as our shippers can find tonnage 
for. Taken as a whole, the export trade, from the stand- 
point of profit, is doing very well, thank you! The final 
test is, What is the aggregate value ofall our “fortunes?” 
—what would our executors have to pay Death Duties 
on if we all, including every person in the nation, were 
to die? Dr. J. C. Stamp, late of the Inland Revenue, 
than whom there is no higher authority, puts the 
aggregate increase in our individual wealth, comparing 
it with what it was in 1913, at not less than five thousand 
million pounds—against which the Government, which 
is ourselves collectively, is in debt to the extent, 





~ It may be observed, in order to prevent misunderstanding, that 
this result tells us nothing as to the ultimate solvency of the railways 
when the new wage-rates come fully into operation. 





measured in the same currency, of six or seven thousand 
million pounds. What we should like to see are the 
Income Tax statistics for the current year, which are, 
of course, not available. But it is an open secret that 
these returns are, on the whole, simply astonishing 
to those who are watching them; and the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer is even hoping—what with booming 
receipts from all the taxes and the high prices realised 
from the mountains of “ surplus ” of all kinds—to make 
both ends much more nearly meet than he feared three 
months ago. 

Is there, then, nothing in the panic which has seized 
so much of the thinking part of the nation? There 
is much ; but not in the idea of any falling-off of pro- 
duction. There is, first of all, the profligate continu- 
ance of Government expenditure in war services, due 
to the absolute refusal of Ministers and their advisers 
to stop the various “adventures” that are going on, and 
to cut down the military, naval and air-force estimates 
to a peace footing. There is, secondly, the culpable 
fear of the Cabinet to make the Exchequer solvent by 
sufficiently increasing taxation. There is, thirdly, 
the resumption of luxurious expenditure by those who 
find that they can “afford it’’—namely the shipowners, 
most of the colliery proprietors, the shareholders in 
brewery companies, nearly all the manufacturers and 
farmers, the great mass of shopkeepers, large and small, 
down to such statistically insignificant classes as the 
public accountants and those who are selling land and 
houses. The great body of the rich are apparently 
spending as freely as the wage-earners, though less 
excusably. What the nation is not facing is the fact 
that although the National Income is—if we could 
measure it in the quantity of commodities and services 
that we are producing—probably appreciably greater 
than in 1913, and measured in currency possibly twice 
as great, we have to meet from it a Government expendi- 
ture which has increased (including debt, pensions and 
more costly services than before) nearly fivefold. The 
wage-earners are insisting—the economists would 
say quite properly—on maintaining their standard of 
life. Those who control profits are endeavouring to 
obtain, in the aggregate, not less than before, and 
(with the world rise in the rate of interest) actually 
more than before. The nation’s production, though 
it has risen, does not seem to have risen to such an 
extent as to enable everyone to get as many commodi- 
ties and services as before and at the same time to 
provide the Government with seven or eight hundred 
million pounds a year in additional taxation (com- 
paring 1920 with 1918). This last requirement is 
peremptory ; and the conclusion is that one or other 
class—either the wage-earners or the profit-makers— 
will have, in the aggregate, to get less. It is the main- 
tenance of the standard of life of the masses that is 
of national importance: a reduction of the incomes 
of the profit-makers is, in the aggregate, of little dis- 
advantage to the community; and if fresh taxation 
is the only way of making them reduce their swollen 
personal expenditure, it may be a positive national 
advantage. The moral is, not that the nation is going 
bankrupt, but that the necessary taxation should be 
imposed as soon as possible and imposed in strict 
proportion to “ Ability to Pay ’’—that ability being 
measured by the adequacy of the income which remains 
after the claims of the tax collector have been met. 


THE BULGARIAN TREATY 


HE Bulgarian peace terms are to most of us 
very small beer after the full-bodied stuff 
brewed for Germany and Austria. And yet 


every schoolboy knows the importance and the danger of 
the Balkans. Onthe settlement there, and the way it is 
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carried out, will depend far more than the happiness 
and stability of the Greeks, the Serbs, the Bulgars and 
the rest. The latest chapter of the Settlement, as 
issued from Paris—the Bulgarian Treaty—pleases no 
one. Bulgaria is to pay in reparations £90,000,000, 
or as much of that sum as she can, between now and 
1958. She is to pay the cost of the Allies’ military 
occupation and of various Commissions of Control at 
Sofia. She will supply 50,000 tons of coal annually 
to the Serb-Croat-Slovene State, and make restitution 
in kind for the plunder she has taken from her neigh- 
bours. Her naval and air forces are to be abolished, and 
her army reduced to 20,000. She is to cede territory 
to the Serbs in Macedonia and to the Allies for their 
future disposal in Thrace. A small piece of Turkish 
land round Mustapha Pasha is to be given to her, 
and a commercial “corridor’’ reserved for her to 
Dedeagatch on the Aigean seaboard. Macedonia 
remains entirely in the hands of the Serbians and Greeks. 
Rumania’ keeps the Dobrudja, which she picked up 
for nothing as a result of Bulgaria’s folly in the last 
Balkan War. Adrianople has yet to find a new master 
in succession to the Turk. 

M. Theodoroff, the Bulgarian Prime Minister, made 
an admission of his country’s guilt, but pleaded that 
his people were led astray by their evil genius, the ex- 
Tsar Ferdinand, who followed Macchiavelli’s precept 
of playing the combined parts of lion and fox. But 
the dictators of the world at Paris were, of course, 
faced by the usual dilemma: should they aim at ethnic 
justice or at the punishment of their enemies and the 
reward of their friends? They have decided on the 
second alternative. It was hardly to be expected that 
they would do anything else. Eight months ago the 
other plan might have been possible; but President 
Wilson’s Fourteen Points are now a forgotten creed. 

However, it is of no use to cry over spilt milk. It 
is more profitable to consider what are the prospects 
for the future. Clearly an enormous responsibility 
will devolve on the League of Nations, which will have, 
we fear, as difficult a task in the Balkans as anywhere 
in the world. The old diplomacy had a habit of regard- 
ing the Near East as a sort of wild-beast cage, in which 
the animals were to be kept in order by being chained 
up or having their bones taken away fromthem. States- 
men who rose above this idea pursued a scheme of play- 
ing off one race against another, a policy in which the 
Turks were easily first and the Concert of Europe a 
bad second. It was a policy which unfortunately the 
rancorous nationalism of the different peoples and the 
ill-advised ardour of their respective champions, abroad 
as well as at home, made only too easy. This national- 
ism, which is the chief curse of the Balkans, is focused 
upon several large tracts of hotly-disputed territory, 
each with a lamentable mixture of races. It is now 
almost impossible for an impartial outsider to get 
accurate statistics of the populations of these areas. 
The partisans of Bulgaria, for instance, assert that 
Western Thrace contains a Bulgarian majority. The 
Greeks say that it is “‘ indisputably Hellenic,’’ since 
the Bulgarian patriarchists are really ‘‘ Bulgarophone 
Greeks,”’ whilst the Bulgarian Moslems, who number 
between 120,000 and 150,000, are really Turks. M. 
Theodoroff asks for a plebiscite ; M. Venizelos claims 
the country for Greece absolutely. It is now in the hands 
of the League of Nations—possibly to be handed pre- 
sently to Greece, possibly to remain “ international- 
ised.” Eastern Thrace, with Adrianople, has not yet 
come into the market, so to speak. A few years ago 





it was to have gone to Bulgaria; now Greece assumes 
as a matter of course that it will be hers. Probably 
the League will have to take it over. A large part of 
Southern Macedonia is almost certainly, from an ethnic 
point of view, Bulgarian, and about the Dobrudja 
there is no shadow of doubt—except, unfortunately, 
in the minds of the Rumanians, who have got it and 
will not lightly give it up. 

What is the way out of this tangle? We do not 
presume to offer a perfect and easy plan. But it is 
obvious that the League will have to find one, and it 
is obvious that a part of it must consist in satisfying 
the more legitimate aspirations of the Bulgars. ‘‘ Shut 
Bulgarian ambitions up in a fortress,” says an old 
proverb, “and they will blow it up.” The Comitaji 
movement of fifteen years ago is an illustration of the 
truth of the proverb; and we do not want a new 
““Comitajism” in Macedonia. Whether it will be 
possible in the near future to make an autonomous 
Macedonia we do not know. In the past, it was a 
promising plan, but the obstacles on the part of Serbia 
and Greece are evidently greater now, and, moreover, 
there will be a general reluctance to create yet another 
State: there are too many already. But it is cer- 
tainly towards the idea of federation that the League 
of Nations will have to direct its efforts. Such a 
federation was within an ace of accomplishment in 
1912-13, when the mad treachery of Bulgaria upset 
it. There are still, however, enough wise counsellors 
in the Balkans, as well as in America and Western 
Europe, to make it a practicable aim once more. Mean- 
time, the League will have the immediate duty of 
tempering the wind to the shorn lamb. Bulgaria’s 
rights in her “corridor” and her AZgean port must 
be vigilantly guarded. The Greeks have strongly 
opposed this concession (on the rather extravagant 
plea, amongst others, that it provides the Bulgarians 
with a submarine base against Greece), and they are 
not likely at the outset to do anything to make the 
scheme work smoothly. The freedom of religious and 
cultural minorities must be rigorously upheld through- 
out the Peninsula. Pascal observed that men never 
do evil so cheerfully and so thoroughly as when they 
are acting in the name of religion. To call the bloody 
ecclesiastical warfare which has disgraced the Balkans 
for the past generation “ religious ”’ is perhaps a mockery. 
But it has been instigated by the rival professors of 
Christianity of the Exarchist and Patriarchist Churches, 
and carried out very “cheerfully and thoroughly ”’ 
by their disciples—real and pretended—in a constant 
reign of terror and persecution and massacre to the 
utter demoralisation of all the peoples of Macedonia. 
Finally, if we may mingle small things with great, 
we venture to hope that the new era will see a diminu- 
tion of that fatuous propaganda, which has contributed 
much to the general harm in the Balkans, and which 
consists in appealing to the glories of the great Tsar 
Stephen Dushan, the Byzantine Emperors, and other 
irrelevant national heroes of a dim past. 


WAGES AND STRIKES 


HE national strike in the foundry trades at 
present affects only about 50,000 workers; 
but it is of far greater importance than its 

present dimensions would suggest. Not only will it, 


if it continues for any length of time, indirectly involve 
the greater part of the engineering and shipbuilding 
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industries; it may also, unless immediate steps are 
taken, prove to be the first of a series of disputes upon 
the question at issue in the present strike. For the 
moulders and other foundry trades are by no means 
the only classes of workers who find themselves in a 
difficult and equivocal position at the present time. 

While we were at war, it was found to be necessary, 
in the industries concerned with the production of 
munitions, to abolish the right to strike and to provide 
for the variation of wages by the method of compulsory 
arbitration. As the cost of living rose, successive 
advances were conceded to the organised workers, 
not as increases in the rates of wages, but as “ war 
advances’ of a temporary character. At first, each 
district and often each trade in a district applied 
separately for an advance when it thought fit; but 
this involved so much waste of labour and such endless 
repetition of identical arguments and awards that 
early in 1917 the Trade Unions and Employers’ 
Associations in the engineering, shipbuilding and kindred 
industries entered into a national wages agreement 
with the Government Committee on Production, under 
which proposals to vary wages were to be arbitrated 
upon nationally and at regular intervals of four months. 
Under this agreement the ironfounders and the other 
engineering and kindred workers received a number 
of national advances to meet the increased cost of living 
during 1917 and 1918. 

When the war came to an end those parts of the 
Munitions of War Acts under which strikes were 
prohibited and arbitration compulsory were at once 
repealed. At the same time a new Act, the Wages 
(Temporary Regulation) Act, was passed, to remain 
in force for six months as an emergency measure to 
tide over the period between war and peace. This 
Act was renewed for a further six months this May, 
and is due to expire in November. Under it, there is 
no restriction placed upon the right to strike, or to 
prevent demands for increased wages. The employer, 
however, cannot reduce wages below the standard 
of November, 1918, except with the leave of the Court 
of Arbitration, to which the workers can also, if they 
think fit, apply for a further advance. In fact, the 
Act prescribes a temporary minimum rate, and provides 
for its variation, but it does not prescribe a maximum, 
or prevent the workers from seeking to raise wages 
by any means in their power. 

When this Act came into force last November, the 
Unions and Employers’ Associations were asked to keep 
the national wages agreement in being, and to allow 
all applications for advances and reductions to be dealt 
with by the Court of Arbitration. They agreed, and 
thus accepted a form of voluntary arbitration from which 
they were free to withdraw at any time. Most of the 
engineering and kindred trades are still working under 
this agreement ; but the foundry Trade Unions some 
time ago gave notice to terminate it, and, by doing so, 
reverted to the ordinary pre-war method of collective 
bargaining. They are now engaged in a_ perfectly 
constitutional strike, which violates no law or agreement, 
with the object of securing an advance in wages. 

There is, however, more than this in the present 
situation. Not only in the foundry trades but elsewhere 
there has been a growing discontent with the working 
of the Court of Arbitration and with the whole position 
so far as the wages question is concerned. The Trade 
Unions, knowing that the Wages (Temporary Regulation) 
Act, and with it the legal sanction for all the advances 
Secured during the war, expires in November, are 


naturally anxious to secure the incorporation of all 
war advances in permanent rates of wages, and, if they 
can, to secure permanent advances in addition. To 
secure this would be to do no more than the miners 
and the railwaymen, through their separate negotiations, 
have already done. But the Court of Arbitration, 
being a temporary and emergency body, takes the view 
that it is concerned not with the level of permanent 
post-war wages, but solely with the temporary regulation 
of wages during the emergency period—a view which is 
strictly in accordance with its powers under the Act. 
It therefore refuses to give advances except on the 
ground of increased cost of living or other purely 
emergency conditions, and recently has in most cases 
refused to give any advances at all. At the same time, 
the employers in the trades concerned consistently 
refer all applicants for wage advances to the Court of 
Arbitration, which thereupon rejects the claim. It was 
in order to escape from this position, and to clear the 
way for the negotiation of permanent post-war rates 
of wages higher than those which obtain at present that 
the ironfounders withdrew from the national wages 
agreement. The refusal of the employers, even after 
this had been done, to meet their claims, is the cause of 
the present strike. 

The weakness of the ironfounders’ position is that, 
although the discontent with the present position 
is general throughout the trades concerned, they have 
acted in advance of the other engineering Unions 
which have not yet withdrawn from the agreement 
and have made under its terms a further application 
for an advance to be adjudicated upon next month. 
The employers are therefore using the argument that 
they cannot be expected to give preferential treatment 
to one group of Unions, and that they cannot deal with 
the foundry trades except in conjunction with the 
engineering trades as a whole. In view of the fact that, 
prior to the national wages agreement, the ironfounders 
in most cases negotiated separately from the other 
trades, it is not surprising that the ironfounders are 
unwilling to accept this argument, which would virtually 
force them to accept without question on all wages 
matters the decision of the much larger body of general 
engineering workers. However desirable it may be 
that all sections of the engineering trades should 
negotiate through the same machinery, this can hardly 
be secured by attempting to enforce uniformity by a 
refusal to negotiate, especially when the general practice 
in the past has been that of separate negotiation. 

But though it would have been better if the iron- 
founders and the rest of the engineering trades had acted 
together, this does not invalidate the ironfounders’ 
case. It is a matter of national importance that the 
permanent level of post-war wages should be determined 
without further delay. Last November there was an 
argument of some force against an immediate settlement 
on this point because it was impossible to foretell 
even the immediate movement of prices or to say 
what the post-war cost of living would be. It is not easy 
to prophesy with certainty on this point even now; but 
it is already sufficiently clear that no really substantial 
fall in the cost of living can be anticipated in the near 
future, and that, in view of the world scarcity and 
financial dislocation, prices may even rise still further. 
We some time ago reached a point at which a sufficient 
equilibrium had been reached to make post-war wage 
adjustments possible; for post-war wages will not be 
invariable, but will only form a basis for further advances 
or subsequent reductions. The Government ought, 
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throughout the summer, to have been actively engaged 
in stimulating the conclusion of post-war wage agree- 
ments, and in giving a clear lead to the various trades 
as to the basis on which such agreements should be 
made. In the case of the coal miners, it has done this, 
if only in response to the threat of a national strike; 
it has done the same, in response to a similar threat, 
for the locomotive sections of the railway service. 
But its failure, up to the present, to pursue the same 
course for other grades of railway workers is now con- 
fronting us with another threat of a national railway 
stoppage, and the failure to give any lead in the matter 
to privately controlled industries is largely responsible 
for the present ironfounders’ strike, and may, if it is 
not remedied, cause a rapid extension of the strike 
movement to other industries. 

It may not be an easy matter to determine what, 
even in the most general terms, the post-war basis of 
wages should be. But that is only a reason the more 
for the Government to realise its responsibilities in 
the matter ; for it is clearly one to which general princi- 
ples are applicable, and in which it is important that 
there should be co-ordination and action on common 
principles as between the various trades and industries. 
Recently, one of the best-known employers’ weekly 
journals contended that, since the Government had 
assumed the responsibility during the war for granting 
advances in wages, it was now the Government’s respon- 
sibility to take these advances away. We do not think 
that position is tenable; but we do regard it as the 
Government’s responsibility to do something to avert 
the chaos which is already beginning to result from 
the absence of any co-ordinating body. It is late in the 
day to take the matter effectively in hand; but there 
can be no doubt that, unless it is taken in hand, or 
the Wages (Temporary Regulation) Act again prolonged, 
chaos will follow when the Act expires in November. We 
have to make up our minds to the permanent continuance 
of a much higher nominal rate, and of a higher real rate, 
of wages than existed before the war, and the sooner 
we do make up our minds to this, and stop postponing 
a decision by continuing and occasionally adding to 
temporary “ war advances,” the better it will be for 
everybody concerned, and above all for industry. 
We want tok ., where we stand in the matter of costs 
of production, and we cannot know this until we know 
what the future wages level is to be. The policy of 
drift which has been pursued up to the present time 
is no less foolish and short-sighted in the sphere of 
wage-regulation than in the wider sphere of industrial 
and economic policy as a whole. 


EXPROPRIATION IN RHODESIA 


[FROM A CORRESPONDENT.] 


T a moment when we are taking from the Germans 
A their African colonies on the grounds that they 
oppressed and robbed the natives of their land, 

and when an inter-Allied Commission is actually sitting in 
London to decide the terms of the mandates for those 
colonies, a pamphlet* is issued by the Anti-Slavery Society 
with regard to the British treatment of the natives of 
Southern Rhodesia which should bring a blush to the cheek 
of the most imperial of imperialists. The pamphlet will 
not surprise with new facts anyone who has studied the 
recent history of European rule in Africa—German, French, 
British, or Italian. The invasion and conquest of Southern 


* An Appeal to the Parliament and People of Great Britain, the 
Dominions, and the Dependencies. 





Rhodesia by the Chartered Company has been followed by 
the complete expropriation of all the natives from their 
land, and the process of reducing a population, now landless, 
by taxation and other methods to the position of mere 
““ wage-slaves ” of the white conquerors has already begun. 
If the people of this country knew w at was taking place 
they would not, we believe, tolerate it, for the person 
ultimately responsible is the British elector. But the 
British elector does not know, and in his ignorance has 
complacently allowed the expropriation and economic 
enslavement of the native, which is now in process in 
Southern Rhodesia, to be practically completed in British 
East Africa. Thirty years ago there was not a white 
landlord or a white man in British East Africa and the 
natives had full rights over land: to-day not a single native 
has any legal right to any land; the British Government 
has removed the Masai from all the richest land (e.g., the 
Rift Valley) in order to sell it at low prices to the white 
settlers, and those settlers are now pressing for more expro- 
priation and heavier taxation of natives in order that the 
native may be forced to work for a wage of 1s. 4d. a week 
on land which once belonged to him but which has been 
taken from him without compensation and handed over 
to his white employer.* 

The facts regarding Southern Rhodesia were not fully 
known until the claim by the Chartered Company to the 
“commercial ownership’ of the 73,000,000 acres of un- 
alienated land in that country was last year investigated 
by the Judicial Committee of the Privy Council. Those 
facts show that the expropriation of black by white was 
proceeding by the same steps in South as in East Africa. 
“In 1902-3,” says the official memorandum of the Secretary 
for Native Affairs of British East Africa, ‘‘ when settlers 
were first attracted to British East Africa . . . the Masaj 
roamed unmolested on both sides of the Uganda Railway... . 
From the first the white settlers regarded the highlands of 
East Africa, with their salubrious climate and exhilarating 
‘breezes, as a white man’s country, and envious eyes were 
cast on the vast grazing areas in the Rift Valley.” To-day 
there are no Masai in the Rift Valley; they have been 
“removed to a Reserve elsewhere,” and their grazing 
grounds are now in the possession of the white men who 
seventeen years ago began to cast envious eyes upon them. 
It is nearly thirty years ago that the white men in South 
Africa began to cast envious eyes upon the land and mineral 
wealth of the country then in the possession of the Matabele 
and Mashona tribes. But conditions in the south differed 
from those in the east in one respect: there was no British 
administration which could be induced to evict the native 
and give the white man a legal title to the black man’s land : 
there was, on the contrary, a native administration and even 
an independent ruler of Matabeleland. The white settlers— 
Rhodes, Jameson, and the Chartered Company—therefore, 
had recourse to the oldest methods of obtaining other 
people’s property: war and conquest. Jameson in 1893 
raised a force for the invasion of Matabeleland and signed 
a secret agreement (which was put in evidence before the 
Privy Council) with each member of the force under which 
‘‘ each member will be entitled to mark out a farm of 8,000 
(three thousand) morgen in any part of Matabeleland.” 
Matabeleland was then invaded on pretexts since proved 
to have been false, and Jameson’s force became entitled 
under the agreements to over 3,000,000 acres of the Mata- 
bele’s land (the remainder being claimed by the Chartered 
Company as “ commercial property” by the right of 
conquest). There are some words in a speech of Rhodes, 
addressed to members of the force just before their dis- 
bandment, which show clearly the attitude of the men who 
planned this typical adventure in economic imperialism : 





* If anyone is inclined to think that these statements are exag- 
gerations, let him read the official memorandum of the Secretary, 
Native Affairs, in Blue-book of 1911, Cd. 5584, and the evidence 
before the Native Labour Commission, East African Protectorate, 
1912-1913. 
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You have been able, with the co-operation of the Bechuanaland 
Mounted Police, to conquer Matabeleland... . } Yow the time has 
come for you to disperse and select your ground. . . . There will 
probably be reserves for the natives and the remainder will be 
what I might call public land, so that you will be the first entitled 
to select land, and you will deal with it after provision has been 
made for the natives. . . . It is your right, for you have conquered 
the country. 


In the old days, which the British elector certainly 
imagines to have long since been dead, the land and pro- 
perty of the conquered passed to his conqueror and he 
became a slave; but one inevitably recalls those old days 
when one considers the social and economic effects of this 
conquest upon the native inhabitants of Southern Rhodesia. 
The land of Southern Rhodesia is to-day of two kinds, 
alienated land and unalienated land. Alienated land is 
occupied and owned by white men; the remainder of the 
land, including the Native Reserves, is called “ unalienated.” 
Any natives who still live on the alienated land pay £1 per 
head per annum to the white owner for the right of living 
on the land, in addition to an administrative tax of £1 per 
head to the Chartered Company. Natives who live on 
unalienated land pay the administrative tax of £1 per 
head and also £1 per head to the Company for the right of 
living on the land. If a white man buys any of the un- 
alienated land from the Company (and it is of course only 
sold to white men), he acquires the right to levy this £1 
per annum from each native on such land. Consequently, 
an Englishman can walk into an office in London and buy 
a piece of land in Southern Rhodesia the annual value of 
which is fixed not by its intrinsic value, but the number of 
native “‘ souls” included in the purchase. The Chartered 
Company has, therefore, not only taken from the Matabele 
their country and their land, but charges them £1 per head 
per annum for the right of continuing to exist in the country. 

But the matter does not end even there. The Company 
claimed the commercial ownership of all the unalienated 
land. That claim was lost before the Privy Council, which 
declared that legal ownership vested in the British Crown. 
So far, so good; but the good, from the native point of 
view, is not very extensive. No legal title to an acre of 
land is assured to the natives. The white settlers have a 
legal title in the alienated land, but the native has no legal 
title in the unalienated land, not even in the Reserves. 
The policy in South as in East Africa is to create Reserves 
for the natives, but the whole history of the past twenty 
years in both places proves that under existing conditions 
the rights of the natives are not secured by the apportion- 
ment of Reserves. The reason is that no legal title to the 
land in the Reserves is created for the native. The white 
settlers are, therefore, continually agitating either for the 
removal of natives from the better land in the Reserves in 
order that it may be sold to white men, or for the cutting 
down of the Reserves in order that the natives may be 
foreed out of the Reserves to work upon the white man’s 
land and earn a living. In British East Africa in 1904 a 
Reserve was given to the Masai, and the settlement was 
made in a treaty, signed between this tribe and the British 
Government, which declared that the settlement “ shall 
be enduring so long as the Masai shall exist.” But the 
Reserve included part of that fertile Rift Valley upon which 
the white settlers cast envious eyes, and the inevitable 
result followed. The British Government, as their own 
officers have declared in official Blue-books, never kept 
their promises, and within seven years the Masai were 
removed from this Reserve to another far less fertile, and 
*he Rift Valley was alienated to the white settlers. The 
white scttlers are now agitating for the cutting down of 
Reserves because they cannot get sufficient cheap native 
labour. As one of them explains, ‘If the Reserves were 
cut down sufficiently, it would undoubtedly have the effect 
of turning off a large number of natives who would be made 
to work for their living.”” The same process is taking place 
in South Africa. The story of the agitation for cutting 
down the Rhodesian Reserves, as told in this pamphlet, 





will surprise no one who has followed the campaign which 
ended in the expropriation of the Masai in East Africa. 
The agitation was started by the Chartered Company’s 
Land Surveyor. A Commission was eventually appointed 
to consider the question of Native Reserves. ‘‘ There was 
no native on the Commission; there was no official of 
the Native Affairs Department on the Commission; there 
was no missionary on the Commission; there was no 
unofficial person on the Commission; and, finally, no 
natives were allowed to give evidence before the Com- 
mission.”” The Chartered Company’s Land Surveyor was, 
however, a member of the Commission. And the result of 
the Commission was, as Sir Starr Jameson said, “ very 
satisfactory,” for ‘‘ the Reserves were cut down by 6,000,000 
acres, and the natives given 5,000,000 acres elsewhere.” 
Elsewhere included a large amount of what is called “* granite 
soil’’; but then the Chartered Company and its defenders 
assure us that the native has a passion, not shared by the 
white man, for “ granite soil.” 

We said that if the British elector knew what was being 
done in his name in Rhodesia and other parts of Africa he 
would not tolerate it. It remains to indicate the measures 
which should be adopted for making these expropriations 
of natives impossible. There are three measures which are 
absolutely essential and which should be applied to Southern 
Rhodesia and, indeed, to all British non-self-governing 
possessions and protectorates in Africa : 

1. Until a proper settlement of the land question has been made; 
all evictions of natives from land occupied by them should be 
forbidden. 

2. The natives should be given a secure legal title to the land 
in the Native Reserves, and no alienation of such lands should be 
allowed except for public works, and in every case in which such 
lands are acquired for public purposes the same conditions should 
apply as in cases of acquisition of land owned by white men. 

3. Where natives have been in occupation of unalienated land 
for twenty years or over, they should be given a secure legal title, 
and the land should be inalienable. 


THE FUTURE 


E have been hearing a good deal about the future 
lately. It is for most of us the pleasantest 
time to think about. Some people prefer to dwell 


on the vanished glories of the past, but they are in a 
minority. Most of our daydreaming has for its subject 
the day after to-morrow. As a rule, it must be admitted, 
our daydreams are rather selfish. The future is never so 
bright as when oneself fills a prominent place, if not the 
leading place, in the picture. The child, looking forward 
to Christmas Day, meditates on the wonderful things 
it is itself going to receive. It may see itself as the giver, 
no less than as the receiver, of wonderful things. But in 
each case it is the chief actor in the limelight. Even in 
its unselfishness it is self-centred. As it grows up it still 
dreams of itself as a perpetrator of glories. The boy, 
as he lies awake at night, pictures himself as scoring the 
winning try for his school in the great game of the year. 
His dream is all the sweeter if he breaks his leg against 
the goal-post as he falls over the line with the ball. To 
be carried off the field with a broken leg amid the cheers 
of the only world whose opinion he regards—what a future 
and a fate! His dreams are of honour rather than security. 
He may avoid broken legs by day, but he ensues them in 
the night watches. As he grows older and falls. in love, 
his fancies become even more heroic. He feels that only 
by a miracle can quite so marvellous a being as he has 
fallen in love with ever be persuaded to condescend to him. 
Hence he dreams she is in sudden danger, with himself 
as the rescuer. He especially likes to imagine her on 
horseback, with the horse running away near the edge 
of a precipice. He flings himself at the horse’s head and 
brings it to a halt with his dragging body just in the nick 
of time. Once again he likes to think a bone has been 
broken—probably a rib this time. If the girl does not 
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ride, and has to be run away with in a carriage, it will 
certainly be a rib. The thought of recuperation, with 
so lovely a visitor calling to see him, is excessively 
intoxicating. Among all the things that happen to-morrow 
—and all the best things happen te-morrow—none can 
sufpass that. A few years later he is still dreaming of 
great rescues, with himself as the wonderworker. If he 
is religious he dreams of rescuing the world from sin. We 
ence knew a boy who confessed, with some shame, his 
ambition to write a blank-verse play on the Crucifixion 
‘that would absolutely convince everyone who saw it of 
the divinity of Christ. We know another boy, a Baptist 
and a worshipper of Joseph Chamberlain, whose daydream 
it was that the Chamberlain family should become the 
friends of his own and, as a result, become enthusiastic 
converts to Trinitarianism. He was, however, we fancy, a 
smaller boy—a smaller boy with a larger hope. Other 
boys of an idealistic turn dream of political miracles. If 
they have been brought up in an atmosphere of oppression, 
they dream of wild deeds that will suddenly loose 
the world into Utopia. Their future, as they see it at its 
most golden, is on battlefields er on the scaffold. We once 
heard a poor boy declare solemnly: “I'd like to throw a 
bawmb and then die!*’ Thus the daydreams of idealists 
are as full of vanity as the daydreams of the practical. 
Even the idealists, we fancy, often steop their flight to the 
level of the practical, and dream of a to-morrow when 
an unknown benefactor will leave them a large fortune 
or when they will get a prize without working for it, or 
in some other way achieve success without sacrifice. We 
have heard it maintained that the commonest daydream 
in the modern world is that in which one imagines oneself 
the recipient of a letter from a firm of solicitors announcing 
that one is a rich man or a rich man’s heir. We have 
questioned various people on the subject, and we have been 
surprised to discover how great a number maintain their 
faith in the miracle of the postman. It is apparently 
unnecessary even to have a relative in Australia in order 
to harbour this beautiful vision. In daydreams, fortunes 
drop out of nowhere. 

At what age does a man cease to believe in a futwre 
containing ‘miracles? Many people undoubtedly ‘continue 
to indulge in daydreams long after they have learned to 
laugh at them. But the grown man as a rule gradually 
learns to cut his daydreams according to his circumstances. 
He becomes a practical man as a result of constant dis- 
appointments, and he may be counted fortunate if he 
believes in to-merrow’s being in any marked degree an 
advance on to-day. As often as not, he begins to idealise 
the past instead of the future. If he is a poct he idealises 
the distant past and calls it the Golden Age. If he is a 
success in politics or business he idealises the immediate 
past when he was a boy. Cicero thought that the world 
of his time was passing frem good to evil when, as a matter 
of fact, it was only passing from one evil to another. In 
eur own day we have seen Lecky praising the England 
that existed between the Reform Act of 1832 and Disraeli’s 
later Act as the most perfect example of liberty the world 
had known. Of all forms of idealism this worship of yester- 
day is the most barren. It is more barren even than that 
smug and black-coated worship of to-day in which 
Macaulay indulged. The man who worships to-day at 
least gets some sort of energy from his complacency. His 
high spirits are a wind that drives him along gaily through 
troubled waters. The man who is continually worshipping 
yesterday, however, is a pessimist who has nothing to 
contribute to his time except the information that man 
used to be more honest and hardworking, women lovelier 
and more ladylike, and children more obedient. If his 
complaints were true, it would be unreasonable to quarrel 
with him. But they are scarcely ever true. All that 
has happened is that he himself has grown older and more 
cap*ious. The chief fault of the present has usually 


been, not that it is worse than the past, but that it is so 


like the past. Every generation for several hundred years 
has given us a number of men who lamented the decay 
of the English village. The real village of their own day 
they have always compared to the ideal village of an earlier 
generation, much to the disadvantage of the former. If 
the village had been dying all these years, it would most 
assuredly be dead by now. But the truth is, the village 
of the past is a dream. The village of to-day is probably 
a happier place than it was in the days of Crabbe, and the 
village of Crabbe had no doubt various points of 
superiority to the seventeenth-century village. We do 
not suggest that decadence is an unknown phenomenon 
in the history of the world. We are firmly convinced, 
however, that when the ordinary man complains of decadence 
he is merely expressing his hostility to change. And how 
slight are the changes that make him think gloomily that 
we are nearing the end of the world! We have heard 
of a rich man declaring that if the mines were nationalised 
he would pack up his trunks and leave England. As 
though the nationalisation of mines could prevent anyone 
from eating roast beef or bathing in the sea or talking 
to his children or reading spy-stories or saying his prayers 
or doing any of those things that make life not only tolerable 
but interesting! It is as if someone were to say that he could 
no longer live in London now that the County Council 
has taken over the trams. Such things as these make in 
themselves but little difference. The world is not so easily 
ruined. It is not, alas, so easily saved. One might as well 
fly from one’s country owing to the decline in Sabbath 
observance or because of the increase of cigarette-smoking 
among girls. It is only a trivial mind that can magnify 
such trifles and can regard them as proofs that the new 
world is worse than the old. 

As for the future, the number of those who look forward 
to it in a mood of cheerful hope is, we fancy, greater than 
ever it was in history. The prophet has always played a 
large part in human affairs, but in the past he has usually 
been looked on as an amiable (or detestable) lunatic. He 
had more to do with our Sunday religion than with our 
week-day life. He was a person who talked about turning 
swords into ploughshares, and spoke of a day on which the 
lion should lie down with the lamb. This we regarded as 
humbug, though holy humbug. It did not influence us 
by the weight of a hair of a baby’s eyelash when we were 
voting for a Member of Parliament. We enjoyed reading 
about the Golden Age and Plato’s Republic and the reign 
of equality and peace as an occasional escape from a world 
cursed with the double curse of Adam and Cain. But we 
believed in it no more than in the exploits of Jack the 
Giant-killer. We were loyal children of Adam and Cain 
in our practical thoughts. We believed that the stars 
in their courses fought for them, and that one might as 
well oppose the march of Nature as interfere with the forces 
that make men over work and fight. The idea of a world 
in which men would live good-naturedly and largely at 
leisure seemed to us even an anemic ideal. We called 
it a ‘“‘ beautiful dream.” But we did not believe it was 
beautiful. On the contrary, it was a nightmare, or would 
have been if we had thought the thing possible of achieve- 
ment. We had got accustomed to a world in which it 
was pleasant to be, even in the most fractional degree, 
a conqueror and a master. The thought of an equal world 
without servants whom one could order about, and without 
the dangers of an occasional war to brace one up, seemed 
like the pious invention of a Plymouth Sister. The 
rivalry for mastership, we were persuaded, gave life its 
chief zest. Were we to remove this and to sit down 
unambitiously, a band of flabby, oleaginous, and mawkish 
brothers? Better, surely, war and all the catastrophes 
of civilisation than this. If men are turning hopefully, 
however, to the thought of a future of equality, leisure 
and peace, it is not that they wish to abolish that rivalry 
which adds zest to life. The spirit of rivalry is too deep- 
rooted in human nature not to play a part in any well- 
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ordered Utopia. The notion that it could not survive 
if the present greedy-eyed rivalry for money were put 
an end to is one that none but a sentimentalist could 
entertain. Rivalry exists in the playing-field, in the home, 
on the committee, in art, in science, in exploration. It 
is something entirely independent of the desire to get 
more than one’s fair share of the world’s goods. The 
vanity of human beings can always be trusted to prevent 
them from sinking into an odious brotherliness. Knowing 
this, we can face the most Utopian future without blenching. 
What is more, we feel that we must face either this or a 
future of disaster. The alternatives before us are organised 
Utopia and organised catastrophe. There are still among 
us men who look back wistfully to the old Jaissez faire 
and haphazard world. They do not realise that to long 
for the world before Socialism is as futile as to long for the 
world before electricity. Our politics, like our physics, 
have been transformed by new discoveries. Man has 
learned to control not only the forces of Nature but what 
may be called the forces of society to a degree which few 
men dreamed possible a hundred and fifty years ago. That 
is why the modern statesman, with his eye on the future, 
has the right to speak with a certain masterful daring 
that would have appeared to his ancestors mere rainbow- 
chasing, and even a Cecil can chant the coming of a new 
world. But the statesman who can make men realise 
what they are capable of in the future shaping of society 
has not yet arisen. Statesmanship has for the most part 
thrown its arms round the neck of the present in a Mrs. 
Micawberish embrace. Mr. Churchill is only Mrs. Micawber 
with a bass voice. 


THE VOGUE OF SPIRITUALISM 


N a glorious summer afternoon in a seaside 
resort on the south coast I observed a crowd 
attacking the doors of a stuffy public 

building. Curious to know the attraction which was 
powerful enough to draw them from the coolness of the 
beach I joined them, and after some difficulty managed 
to obtain standing room at the back of a large hall, 
packed with people. I discovered they were there to 
hear a missionary with a new gospel—Sir Arthur Conan 
Doyle on Spiritualism. I am a layman, interested in 
social and religious phenomena—a moderately curious 
and critical man in the street. I made a few notes of 
the address, and my comments on it claim to be no more 
than the thoughts likely to be evoked by this new religion 
in the mind of the average educated thinking man. 

Sir Arthur described his conversion from scepticism 
to a belief in spiritualism first by means of books, then 
by contact with spirits through mediums. This all 
took place before the war. But till the war he was 
only a private spiritualist. The war has made him an 
active missionary. The war moved him, stirred him 
from passivity, made him search his conscience to adjust 
his values, to lay fast hold on the eternal immutable 
convictions of his brain, to formulate and strengthen 
them, and to let the temporary, trivial impressions— 
the chaff—drift away on the wind. It was a time 
that tried men’s souls, when men needed something 
worthy to cling to—not straws, but tempered steel 
ropes. Spiritualism was the rock which seemed to him 
to afford the most secure foundation of a permanent 
faith, and coincidently it appeared that the season 
was propitious for its propagation, as there was a crying 
need for the assurance of the existence of a future life— 
a world-wide sound of Rachel weeping for her children 
lost in battle. 

For it is a peculiar audience to which Sir Arthur 





addresses himself—the flock of wandering sheep who 
have lost their shepherd, through his negligence or their 
inattention. It consists of those religious (and especi- 
ally Christian) people who no longer believe in their 
religion. One is tempted to be satirical about them, 
to sneer at them as hypocrites or feeble waverers who 
do not know their own minds; but one must remem- 
ber that this is a time of transition, and that he who has 
lost his old faith is naturally reluctant to fall back on 
a blank negation, and passionately desirous of finding 
something positive to put in its place. 

It is of importance to bear this character of the 
audience in mind. The mission is not addressed to the 
agnostic, for spiritualism can only be approached 
properly in reverence. ‘“*‘ Reverence”’ implies some- 
thing to revere. What is this something? God, 
would probably be Sir Arthur’s answer. The admission 
is one that agnostics are unwilling to make. Again, it is 
not addressed to the believing Christian, for he needs 
no assurance of immortality; he already is sufficiently 
convinced of it, and also of the existence of spirits, 
good and bad. Moreover, he usually believes that 
spirits can be communicated with, but also has been 
taught that he has been forbidden by Divine commands 
to hold such communication. 

What, then, is the message, the gospel? Sir Arthur 
Conan Doyle bluntly announces his conviction, a con- 
viction so firm as to compel him to announce it ; but, 
once announced, Sir Arthur is functus officio. What his 
hearers do with the message is a matter for themselves 
to decide. There is no doubt about his magnificent 
sincerity, his earnest desire to rouse and uplift his 
fellow-men. My object is simply to appraise the 
message, to take it as delivered by one of its most 
approved exponents, and to enquire whether its claims 
to benefit mankind justify a probing of its further 
possibilities. Therefore, I assume for the moment 
that the preliminaries are proved, that individual 
existence is continued after death, that the dead 
individual can communicate with the living, and can 
and does give us information about that existence. 
Of what nature is that information, and can it throw 
any light on the phenomena said to be encountered ? 

The gospel is that we now have certain knowledge 
of the continued existence of our relatives and friends ; 
that death is painless; that the existence beyond 
death is a far happier life than that on earth; that 
the spirits of the dead surround us, speak to and hear 
us, aid and cheer us by their companionship and good- 
will; that every ordinary decent-living citizen attains 
this happy life; that hell is abolished, or reduced to a 
term of probation, a gentle purgatory; that progress 
is continuous; that there is good in every religion, 
differences of opinion existing “‘ Over there’ as here ; 
that Christ is the highest spirit known, and exercises 
a particular guardianship over mankind ; that the 
truth and value of Christianity is confirmed, but no 
less so the truth and value of other religions like 
Buddhism, Hinduism and Mahometanism. These are 
the chief discoveries which the new gospel announces. 

The first obvious criticism which strikes one is the 
remarkable resemblance this gospel bears to the views 
and desires of that particular audience to which the 
mission is addressed. Its heads as detailed above are 
just those points which have been most discussed in 
the last thirty years, and on which large numbers, 
including many “ modernist ’’ Christians, have parted 
from orthodoxy. Minds have revolted from the neces- 
sity of swallowing the dogmas of the Virgin Birth and 
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the Resurrection in order to retain the name of 
Christians ; against the doctrine of damnation im all 
its naked simplicity, and more particularly as applied 
to good men of other religions; against the doctrine 
of verbal inspiration, which compelled them to accept 
unreasonable fairy tales as the condition of bemg 
allowed to keep what they regarded as ‘the essentials 
of a simple Christian life. ‘Thus not only was the 
soil ripe to produce these new statements which 
spiritualism claims as its own, but the statements‘them- 
selves are an almost exact reflection of the mental 
movements of the class described. The views were, 
so to speak, in solution, and spiritualism has crystallised 
them. This argument, of course, is meant to suggest 
that the spirit-message about religion is nothing more 
nor less than the views of the persons who held com- 
munication with the spirits; in fact, that there is 
nothing in the spirit-message except what the enquirers 
brought there. “The spirit hypothesis seems superfluous 
if these views alone are to be accounted for. 


The second obvious criticism arises from a comparison 
between the revelation of spiritualism now and that of 
Christianity 1900 years ago. The main value claimed 
for the spiritualist gospel is that it conduces to our 
happiness in this life; death is painless; the next 
life is easily attainable by the average man; it is a 
thousand times happier than this life; hell is not 
really a torment, death not a separation, and so on. 
The main value of Christ’s revelation was the sub- 
stitution or addition of an other-regarding law (or ideal) 
for or to the former self-regarding law. This was 
attainable only by a belief in Christ as the Atonement 
for man’s sin; and to make it easier, man was given 
an example (Christ’s life on earth), a promise of salva- 
tion, a threat of damnation, and a promise of super- 
natural help by the indwelling Christ. Pauline 
Christianity and Doylian Spiritualism have only to be 
set side by side in this manner to emphasise the utter 
inferiority of the new revelation as a religion for man. 
Christianity was a robust struggle against sin, an urgent 
call to a better life, a stimulus. Spiritualism is a self- 
indulgent camouflage of sin, an assurance that salvation 
is easier than we thought it was, an opiate. 

Many other minor criticisms readily occur. If 
transit is painless and easy and salvation almost uni- 
versal, then the sooner we die the better. Spiritualism 
weakens the instinct of self-preservation. Not only so, 
but the social incentive to improve life on earth is 
impaired. If the guilt of self-destruction does not 
involve great disability in the next life, then early 
suicide is very desirable. Further, is this belief a great 
comfort, is it a comfort at all to be in constant com- 
munication with those who have “ passed over” ? 
Immediately they die, they cease to be of this life, 
their partnership with us in earthly problems is severed. 
Spirits may conceivably be not only a superfluity, but 
actually a hindrance to our efficient social effort in this 
life. Again, why exclude bad spirits from our investi- 
gation? Ifthey exist, then bad spirits, gua spirits, and 
their conditions of life im the next world,.are facts, and 
afford a field of investigation which the unbiased 
scientific mind cannot afford ‘to ignore. 

Of course, a sufficient answer to all such criticisms is 
that the facts are objectively proved; that spiritualists 
‘are merely truthful recorders. I am less concerned 
with external than internal evidence ; and in the teach- 

ing of the spirits, as presented by Sir A. Conan Doyle, 
there hardly seems to me to be sufficient valuable 
matter to justify the man in the street in making any 





further enquiry. There is no doubt that spiritualism 
does meet a need of the age, but ‘the doubt is whether 
it has not appeared in response to that need. The new 
gospel certainly does not appeal to me; it is the very 
reverse of a robust faith ; there is a’taint of Hedonism, 
of emasculation, about it which seems to render it fitter 
to be the faith of drones than of workers or reformers, 
of eunuchs than of men. J.L. M. 


OBSERVATIONS 
(1 Bection, as to the date of the next General 





Election, though ‘traceable in its beginnings to 

Downing Street, seems now to have served its 
purpose ; at all events such speculations no longer find 
encouragement in the highest quarters. On the contrary, 
I hear that a formula has been devised for the confusion of 
tactless inquirers somewhat in these terms: “For full 
information see Parliament Act, clause 7’’—a sprightly 
adaptation of the practice of legislation by reference which 
merely signifies that this Parliament has still four and a 
half years to run before it need dissolve. That, of course, 
means nothing. What is really significant is that, falling 
in for the moment with the expectations of his more 
caustic critics, Mr. Lloyd George, after a veritable bout of 
kite-flying, should in the end have decided to remain fast 
to his existing moorings. 

* * * 

How long this state of mind may continue nobody can 
tell, least of all, I imagine, the Prime Minister himself. 
It must depend to a certain extent on events over which he 
has no control—the tractability of his Unionist supporters, 
Mr. Bonar Law’s capacity for self-obliteration and con- 
tinued long-suffering, the progress in Ireland of government 
by hand-grenade, all sorts of Labour possibilities, Mr. Cham- 
berlain’s inventiveness as a financier and Mr. Churchill's 
zeal as a cheeseparer, the trend of the by-elections, and, 
not least, the solidarity of the Coalition Liberals. As to 
the last, some fresh evidence has lately been forthcoming in 
the remarkable character of the assistance offered to Mr. 
Pringle in his challenge to the Government at Manchester, 
and again in yet another anti-Government outburst de- 
livered to an approving meeting of his constituents by so 
barometrical a politician as Sir Henry Cowan, the surviving 
Coalitionist Member for Aberdeenshire. Such incidents 
are hardly the tokens of a long spell of political stability, 
nor, if they were would they necessarily guarantee Mr. Lloyd 
George’s course of action. Frankly, his ‘temperament 
unfits him to be the pilot for weathering acalm. It is seldom 
in his schemes but usually in his dreams—that is to say, 
in his perorations—that he sighs for the millennium. As 
for the relatively modest quinquennium of the Parliament 
Act, he would be just about as likely to rest quietly during 
that period as for the duration of the other. 

ae 3 x 


As at Widnes and in a slighter degree at Bothwell and 
Aberdeen, the polling at Pontefract (though the point seems 
to have escaped notice) reveals a progressive convalescence 
on the part of the electorate from the scandalous torpor 
of the General Election. Even after Widnes, as I noted 
last week, the by-elections, taking them inthe lump, 
appeared in this respect to have been going from bad to 
worse, the aggregate poll in the seven contests that have 
been decided up to that date being considerably below even 
the unsatisfactory level reached last December. Coming after 
Widnes, Pontefract, with a soaring increase of nearly 5,000 
over its meagre General Election poll, has now almost wiped 
out what remained of the adverse aggregate balance, and 
at the same time has decisively confirmed the impression 
tentatively outlined by the more recent of the preceding 
by-elections of a reawakening among every class of electors 
to the importance of keeping the wrong man from getting 
to Westminster even at the cost of turning out to vote for 
his rival. 

* * * 

Probably these remarks would convey little consolation 
to the defeated candidate at Pontefract, who, on the con- 
trary, might be disposed to remind their author that if in 
this as in all the earlier by-elections the Coalition poll 
instead of going up had gone down, the seat would have 
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been lost to the Government and handsomely won for 
Labour. Quite true; yet even from the actual result solid 
encouragements are to be extracted not only for Mr. Isaac 
Burns, should he contemplate renewing his fight, but for 
every other anti-Coalition candidate in nearly every other 
constituency. For what do the figures portend? Clearly 
that of the enormous margin of votes left unpolled at the 
General Election (arnounting in many places to 50 per 
cent. of the registered electorate) and B now beginning 
to come into action, the great bulk are likely to. be hostile 
to the Coalition. Thus, of the 4,800 additional votes 
recorded at Pontefract as compared with the poll of last 
December no fewer than 3,400 went to the Labour eandidate 
and only 1,400 to his Coalition opponent. If this repre- 
sents anything like the proportion in which new votes 

nerally are to. be shared out in future contests — hitherto 
the only factor left in doubt by the by-elections—then the 
game of the Coalition may be said'to be up. Yet Mr. Lloyd 
George considers the warning a splendid victory ! 

ok * * 


Forecasts of the Rusholme result are a little premature 
as yet, and before the poll closes some sharp variations in 
the betting may be expected. But it is worth noting, as 
a sign of the changed feeling in a constituency which at 
the General Election returned a Unionist by a majority of 
nearly 9,000 over his nearest competitor, that Mr. Pringle 
is now suppcsed to be the first favourite and Dr. Dunstan 
second, a guess (for it can be little more at present) which 
I presume to be based on the prospect of a split in the 
Unionist as well as in the anti-Coalition vote. In such a 
scrimmage the voting is bound to be rather mixed, but if 
the multiplication of candidates of one colour has the effect 
commonly attributed to it of checking voters of the same 
general complexion from straying into rival folds, it may be 
that the double Unionist candidature in this instance may 
work out somewhat to. the disadvantage of Dr. Dunstan. 
At all events, I believe it has been calculated (though not 
without dispute from the Liberal side) that the Labour 
vote in Lancashire is usually made up to the extent of from 
one-third to a half of electors won over from Unionism, 

* * * 


Before the war, when wines were cheap, good and plentiful, 
it was a common heresy among clubmen that the only safe 
connoisseur was the price-list—hence the practice sometimes 
attributed to cynically-minded kitchen committees of giving 
a fresh and’ fashionable start in life to a flagging vintage by 
marking it up to double or treble its value. Applied to 
haberdashery this custom, I suppose, would be called 
gery t yet there have been recent instances in that 
ine of business, so I am credibly informed, of enhanced 

rices due to a precisely parallel motive. That is to say, 
m order to get a sale at all for certain articles the reluctant 
shopkeeper has found himself compelled to invest his neg- 
lected goods with the glamour of an excessive costliness. 
Profiteering, in short, is less a hobby of the profiteer than 
a foible on the part of the victim. I am looking forward to 
seeing this ingenious line of defence tried on in a test case, 
preferably in relation to some really priceless commodity 
such as those celebrated by the parodist in his refrain of 
“butter and eggs and a pound of cheese.” 

JADE. 


Correspondence 


OUR RESPONSIBILITIES AT ARCHANGEL 


To the Editor of Tun New SraTesMan. 

Str,—I have read with great interest the articles and corres- 
pondence on Russia in the last two numbers of THE NEW 
STATESMAN, and’ am particularly struck by your advocacy of 
financial assistance to Esthonia, Latvia and Finland, an idea 
which seems to me quite admirable. There is one point, 
however; which seems in danger of being overlooked by 
some opponents of military operations in Russia, and that is, 
that we have responsibilities towards the inhabitants of Arch- 
angel which we are bound in honour to fulfil. Our obligations 
are not affected by the view (possibly correct) that our military 
plans in Russia are merely wild-cat schemes. We went to 
Archangel for our own objects to fulfil certain purposes which, 
though important to all the Allies, were of primary importance 





to ourselves. We were afraid at that time that Archangel might 
be used for a base by German submarines, and we went there 
to forestall them. As it has turned out, we have compromised 
the inhabitants. with the dominant section of their owm country- 
men.. We are bound, therefore, whatever our views as te the 
general policy to be pursued in Russia, to aceept our respensibili- 
ties for these people and to fulfil our ebligations to them. 
According te Tarn. Nsw Sraresman this should not be diffieult. 
On, the front page, Sir, of your issue for September 13th it ie 
stated that “the desire of the Bolshevik Government for peace 
on almost any terms is well known.” If that be so, there cam be 
no serious difficulty in safeguarding the security of those Russians 
whom we have compromised with the Bolshevik Government if 
we are really resolved to do so. It simply requires sineerity of 
purpose, resolution and vigilance. We can save these peopie if 
we will. Deo not let us tarnish our glorious record in the war by 
an act of desertion and’ betrayal.—Yours, ete., 
C. Peywrz. SANDERSON. 
3. Clarence Parade, Southsea. 


RUMANIA AND THE JEWS 


To the Editor of Tus New SraTesman. 

Srx,—The article on the above subject appears to be written 
by am honest-minded person, animated by noble sentiments and! 
blinded by burning love for his co-religionaries. But, unfor- 
tunately, he is completely unaware of the real condition of 
Rumanian Jewry. For instance, he says: “ They (the Jews) 
are excluded from secondary schools and universities; and 
Jewish students of medicine who obtain their doctorate at foreign 
universities are not allowed to practise in their native country, 
which is notoriously short of qualified’ doctors.” Now, Sir, 
let us take not the statistics, but just Anuarul General al Romaniei 
(the General’ Directory of Rumania) and see the list of practis- 
ing doctors (page 206). In Bucarest, 367 doctors of Rumanian 
and other nationalities, and 138 Jews. In Jassy (the capital of 
Moldavia) there are 53 Rumanian doctors and 33 Jews, I Ru- 
manian dentist and 7 Jews. I advise your Jewish correspondent 
to consult the “ Annual Directory of the Universities of Bucarest 
and Jassy” to see that Jewish students are in the proportion 
of1to4. Could they enter the Universities if they were excluded’ 
from secondary schools ? 

The same Directory quoted’ above tells us that there are no 
less than 17 Jewish bankers in Jassy and 2 Rumanian, 260 
Jewish publicans and 47 Rumanian, and in Bucarest there are 
36 Jewish jewellers and 3 Rumanian! And’ the proportion 
is the same concerning all the liberal professions. The Jews 
have the lion’s share in the commerce of the country, and out 
of 18,002 firms existing (1904) in Moldavia, 10,942 are im the 
hands of Jews. The wealthiest merchants and bankers in 
Rumania are Jews. But laws have been enacted restricting 
the movements of the Jews in Rumania. As the Jewish 
question has been always regarded as a purely economical and 
social one, the laws restricted their activities not beeause of 
their religion or nationality, but in order to proteet the Ru- 
manians against the danger of an economical subjection. The 
licensing law, for instance, was necessary because out of 21,365 
liquor shops (in Moldavia 1881-1885) 17,883 were in the hands 
of Jews, who—as Professor Ernest Desjardins said—adulterate 
brandy with vitriol, deceiving the Rumanians and poisoning 
the towns and the country (The Standard of Verax: Rumania 
and the Jews, page 26). 

But all these laws and restrictions belong to the past. The 
whele Jewry in Rumania now enjoys political rights, and the 
difficulties of which they complain are inherent to a transitory 
epoch. 

a like to advise your correspondent to be more eareful 
when he writes on a subject unknown to him, because such 
articles based on legends will be harmful to his co-rel‘gionaries, 
being a weapon in the hands of Anti-Semites. T have been told 
so often that the Jews were taking advantage of every difficulty 
through which the country was passing, and that at the bottom 
of their violent campaigns against Rumania were the capitalists, 
who would like to subject Rumania economically. IF refased 
to believe such a grave accusation, but it is a striking coineidenee 
that just now, when the Rumanian oilfields, railways, mines, 
forests, waterfalls and’ revenue of the Customs were asked in 
exchange for help and food, the Jews do net hesitate to add to 
the violent campaign against Rumania legends and false 
accusations. Let them prove that they desire to be loyal 
citizens of new Rumania, who will make no difference between 
all her sons.—Yours, etc., D. N. Crorort. 

76 Stanhope Gardens, S.W. 7. 
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RUSHOLME 


To the Editor of Tut New STATESMAN. 

S1r,—I should like, if I may, to add a note to your excellent 
“* Comment ” on the Rusholme bye-election in your issue of to-day. 
The trouble arises from the fact that, under the Party System 
of Government, when a candidate adopts the label of a party 
he must be judged by the principles and the record of that party 
rather than by his own. Mr. Pringle’s principles and abilities 
are so unusually good that, under a free Parliamentary system, 
he would secure a large number of Labour votes. But, as it is, 
if elected, he would be obliged to follow his leader and vote for 
him, especially in a “ tight place,” regardless of his own princi- 
ples. Otherwise he would be a “ traitor to his party” and never 
again receive a Liberal nomination. 

So long as the Liberal Party is in the hands of the Imperialists 
the gulf between it and the Labour Party is and will be far 
greater than that between the Liberals and Conservatives. The 
real conflict nowadays is Money and Privilege versus Life and 
Liberty ; or the Rights of Property versus the Rights of Man ; 
and if Mr. Pringle takes the wrong label he must also take the 
consequences. It is true the Manchester Liberals have brought 
out a fine Radical programme; but they have had their cam- 
paign inaugurated by Lord Haldane—a good Imperialist Liberal, 
but no Radical—so we know what to expect. Of what use is a 
Radical programme to a Liberal party, excepting to catch 
votes ? We can all remember how the Liberals had the Taxation 
of Land Values on their programme for years, and as soon as 
they were in a position to try to carry out this much-needed 
reform they turned it down. The attempt would have been 
too dangerous to the stability of the party—and of course that 
had to be the first consideration. This “* window-dressing’’ is 
an inevitable result of Party Government and the caucus system. 

If we are to maintain our fooiish Two-Party system, let the 
division be at least an honest one. Let the Radicals and Labour 
and the Co-operatives and other democratic forces combine 
against the Tories and Imperialistic and Capitalistie Liberals, 
and so fight out the real issues of to-day. But how much more 
sensible it would be to abolish Party Government altogether. 
Let all candidates be elected or rejected on their own merits, and 
the Ministry be elected individually by the House when Parlia- 
ment first meets, to hold office for the life of that Parliament. 
The Executive would then be the Ministers of Parliament and 
not its masters, as at present. Proportional representation, or 
one vote one value, would give the people free votes, and Parlia- 
mentary Government would give Members free votes ; the House 
would fairly represent the people and the Government would 
represent the House, and Democracy would then have a chance, 
which it can never have under Party Government.—Yours, etc., 

Alport, Bakewell. E. MELLAND. 

September 20th. 

[Since the early days of the war the Two-Party system has 
practically ceased to exist. The results are before us. As a 
means by which Parliament can be made even a moderately 
efficient instrument of criticism and control, no alternative to 
the Party system seems yet to have been devised.—Ep. N.S.] 


ULSTER AND IRELAND 


To the Editor of Tur New STATESMAN. 

Sir,—Are your readers to take as authoritative pronounce- 
ments of the considered judgments of THe New Statesman, 
the observations of your reviewer on Ulster and Ireland, 
by James Winder Good ? If so, will you oblige us with a defini- 
tion of the term “ loyalist °°—not as a mere political label, but 
as a term necessarily predicating a definite line of conduct, for 
so it is used by your reviewer—which is compatible with :— 

(a) The organisation of an armed force for the solemnly 
declared purpose of resistance to the execution of the Consti- 
tutionally adopted poiicy of His Majesty’s Government. 

(b) The utilisation of that organisation to overcome by force 
agents of the Executive wearing His Majesty’s uniform. 

(c) Complicity in an intrigue subversive of discipline amongst 
the armed forces of the Crown in order to prevent them, if and 
when lawfully ordered to do so, from enforcing law and main- 
taining order while the constitutionally adopted policy of His 
Majesty’s Government is being put into operation ? 

Your reviewer asserts that these things were “ bluff and no 
more (so far as Sir Edward Carson was concerned).”’ The lack 


of candour to the general public and the insincerity in his 
assurances to his own followers thus imputed to Sir Edward 
Carson do not really complicate the issue as viewed from the 
Judgment Seat. 


Every schoolboy who has ever been caught 





flagrante delicto knows how futile, as well as undignified, is the 
plea, ‘* Please, sir, I didn’t mean it.” 

Sir Edward Carson’s love of the Empire, to which your reviewer 
so feelingly alludes, would appear to have been conditional 
upon his party being permitted to override its Government. 
The imagination may picture him apostrophising “‘ the Empire 
which he loves ” thus :— 

“TI could not love thee, dear, so well, 
Loved I not Ulster more ’’ 


when stating the terms which he intended to exact in 1914 as 
the condition precedent to his pledging his organisation to support 
the Empire’s military effort. 

That the threatened Ulster revolt, backed as it was by the 
leader of the Opposition and an undetermined proportion of 
soldiers and sailors holding His Majesty’s commission, was not 
a factor in German calculations in 1914 is a proposition which 
I venture to suggest—pace your reviewer—will not be endorsed 
by the impartial historian. The German Ambassador in London 
certainly appears to have considered it a factor of importance. 
Yours, etc., HENRY Harrison. 

Stephen’s Green Club, Dublin. 

September 23rd. 


To the Editor of Tuk New STaTEesMAN. 

Sir,—Your reviewer of Mr. Good’s book, Ulster and Ireland, 
protests against the commonly accepted view that Sir Edward 
Carson’s campaign of anarchy in Ulster assisted Germany to 
make up her mind to declare war in 1914. He is of the opinion 
that Germany did not take Ulster seriously, and his reason for 
thinking so is that the Prussian journalists who went over to 
Belfast laughed at Sir Edward’s Volunteers. 

But no one contends that the Germans took Carsonism seriously 
as a fighting force. They relied on Carsonism not to fight 
England, but to distract and divide English politics in such 
a way as to tie her hands behind her back. We have the evidence 
of Ambassador Gerard that Carsonism was taken perfectly 
seriously in Berlin. The Belgian Ambassador in Berlin, if I 
remember right, also emphasizes the fatal interest taken by the 
Germans in the Irish embroglio. All the evidence that has been 
published on the matter suggests that Germany was relying 
on Carsonism partially to disable England in the event of a 
European war. That the Kaiser was deeply impressed by Sir 
Edward, when he lunched with him at Homburg almost on 
the eve of the war, is a story impossible to prove, but the 
authority for it is impressive. It was from Germany, one has 
to remember, that Ulster imported her arms. In a country 
so full of spies this can scarcely have been done without the 
connivance of the German Government. 

It would be a perilous thing to acquit Sir Edward Carson 
and his leader, Mr. Bonar Law, of their part-responsibility for 
the European War on the strength of a few jokes made by news- 
paper men. Sir Edward himself probably realised that, militarily 
speaking, he was a joke. Politically speaking. however, he was 
—as Kettle called him—a most efficient architect of disaster. 
He brought England to the verge of an abyss, and in doing so 
helped to precipitate all Europe into a still more terrible abyss.— 
Yours, etc., Rosert Lynp. 

September 24th. 


EUPHORIA 


To the Editor of Tur New STATESMAN. 

Srr,—All that “ Lens” says of “ the organic sense of well- 
being ” is unquestionably true. His examination of the subject, 
however, in its very restriction, is misleading. There is some- 
thing more that badly wants saying. Pleasure in man certainly 
includes that of merely animal life, but there is a point at which 
his highest pleasures become positively antagonistic to his lower. 
One might, from this article, form the idea that man, being the 
most developed animal, only increased his stock of that joy in 
life which is so abundantly evident in his less exalted kindred. 
But the case is far otherwise. The essentially human pleasure, 
that which is most notable in the highest mentality, comes into 
conflict with the solely physical satisfactions, disturbs them, is 
prejudicial to them and often converts them into painful pro- 
cesses. And not only so, but it seems to grow in contrast with, 
and out of, these very disturbances. . ‘‘ Our sincerest laughter 
With some pain is fraught ;*’ and poetry, the sweetest of mental 
experiences, could never have been coneeived or appreciated 
bnt for “ saddest thought.” 

If pleasure really consisted in freedom from disturbance in 
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organic growth and function, the lower we looked in the scale 
of life the greater should we find it to be. Wordsworth might 
well say of his flower that “ there was pleasure there.” But 
this might be said still more confidently of the potato—the 
actual tuber. 

In estimating the sense of well-being in humankind we must 
take into consideration quality as well as quantity. There are 
moments in the career of the most miserable of those who think 
and feel deeply that atone, and more than atone, for all the suffer- 
ing which is, apparently, their inevitable complement, Who 
shall say that Carlyle, with all his physical and mental and moral 
indigestions, was not a happier man, on balance, than August 
the Strong, with his flawless organic health and his “* three hundred 
and fifty-four bastards ? ” 

I am delighted with the passage in which “ Lens” says that 
“ the use of such drugs (alcohol, etc.) proceeds, therefore, directly 
from the natural, legitimate, universal desire for happiness. 
Poisonous or toxic though they be, they are vastly less so than 
the people who condemn them because they make others happy.” 
All happiness consistent with sanity is good in itself. In our 
discussions about alcohol it seems to be forgotten that, whatever 
the per contra, it has produced incalculable happiness. I should 
not be inclined to emphasize this if the happiness were always 
of the egoistic and anti-social kind. In numberless cases alcohol, 
by paralysing certain evil and obstructive activities, brings out 
the finest intellectual and moral values. Of course, it does not 
create them, but it brings them to the forefront. 

The megalomania to which “ Lens” alludes is an example 
of the kind and degree of pleasure that can arise from organic 
function. The megalomaniac feels the joys of bien-étre with a 
vengeance! It is doubtful if this last, though rare, phase of 
syphilis produces its results simply by affecting the basal ganglia 
of the brain. There appears to me to be something here which 
objective pathology cannot grapple with or explain. All inhibi- 
tion whatever is inhibited. The individual is, in his own estima- 
tion, wildly free, free from the last trace of social restraint, from 
the last cul-de-sac of impossibility. It is, one could imagine, 
the pleasure of hell. It is the direct antithesis to the highest 
pleasure in the sanest being—to the heavenly gleam on the dark 
horizon of physical life.—Yours, etc., 

Paut HooKkHam. 

Oxford, September 22nd. 


ENGLISH MEN OF LETTERS 


To the Editor of TH=E New STATESMAN. 

Sirn,—In “Solomon Eagle’s” interesting list of possible 
inclusions in the *“ English Men of Letters Series *’ I was sorry 
to miss the name of George Gissing. It is true the writer was 
only “tumbling a few out higgledy-piggledy,” but the “ few” 
are really many, and amongst them are some who would hardly 
take precedence of Gissing in an order of merit. 

I am always sorry that Gissing is not more read. His un- 
popularity started in a day of smug optimism when readers 
didn’t like disagreeable truths. To-day his exposures and satires 
would be vastly more welcome and appreciated, while all lovers 
of pure English would delight in his restrained and finished style. 
Gissing, of course, had his limitations, but it is a pity, as Mr. 
Frank Swinnerton says in his excellent monograph, that because 
of them Gissing “has never had a very large appeal to those 
who would best have been able to appreciate the quality of his 
work.” 

It is time, I suggest, that the limitations were forgiven, and 
that the quality was recognised—and no doubt ‘“ Solomon 
Eagle” will agree. I hope Messrs. Macmillan will think of 
Gissing for their series, and that some able pen will do him 
justice. Meanwhile, many thanks to “Solomon Eagle” for 
his other suggestions, especially the Brontés and Meredith.— 
Yours, etc., W. S. Goprrey. 

4 Talbot Place, Blackheath, S.E. 3. 

September 21st. 


Miscellany 


IRISH MYTHS 
O>*: of the libraries that Carnegie should have founded, 


and unhappily never did, is the Library of Faded 
Books---a library on whose shelves should stand 
no work by any great author whatsoever, but only those 
books that were brilliant and new and successful when 





they first appeared and then, in a few years, passed Lethe- 
ward and sank, without leaving a bubble on the black waters 
of oblivion. We should find there Euphues and the Castle 
of Otranto, Salmasius’s commentaries, the logic of Peter 
Ramus. Godwin’s shade would haunt there; Godwin, 
whose Political Justice was stone dead long years before 
he himself shuffled ignobly off; there, too, we should see 
the minor prophetical form of old “ Festus ”’ Bailey, who 
outlived his own reputation by at least half a century. 
Young’s Night Thoughts would stand there next to Blair's 
Grave ; the Abbé Delille would chat in balanced couplets 
with Erasmus Darwin. But perhaps the most extraordinary 
figure at that dim conciliabule would be the brisk, efficient 
business man and Member of Parliament, James Macpherson, 
the creator of Ossian. It is not given to every man to let 
loose the avalanche of a new literary movement, to invent a 
new kind of sensibility, to electrify the whole of the civilized 
world, to be read and admired by Napoleon and Goethe, to 
have a king named after a character of his creation—and then 
before the third generation had passed to be completely 
forgotten. Such was Macpherson’s fate: he lies in 
Westminster Abbey and, considering the astonishing 
nature of his performance, nobody will grudge him his place 
among the great. 

In their smaller way these three volumes* of Mr. Standish 
O’Grady’s epic of Cuculain have had an Ossianic effect. If 
Macpherson did more than any one author to create the 
European romantic movement, Mr. Standish O'Grady 
stands in the same position to the purely national literary 
movement, which has produced in modern Ireland so many 
writers. if not positively great, at least interesting and 
original. This is what A. E. has to say of Cuculain in his 
very eloquent Introduction to the new edition of Mr. 
O’Grady’s works: ‘‘I was as a man who, through some 
accident, had lost memory of his past, who could recall no 
more than a few months of new life and could not say to 
what songs his cradle had been rocked, what mother had 
nursed him, who were the playmates of childhood or by 
what woods and streams he had wandered. When I read 
O’Grady I was as such a man who suddenly feels ancient 
memories rushing at him, and knows he was born in a 
royal house, that he had mixed with the mighty of heaven 
and earth and had the very noblest for his companions. 
It was the memory of race which rose up within me as I 
read, and I felt exalted as one who learns he is among the 
children of kings. That is what O'Grady did for me and 
for others who were my contemporaries, and I welcome 
these reprint: of his tales in the hope that he will go on 
magically recreating for generations yet unborn the ancestral 
life of their race in Ireland.” 

Such a tribute from A. E. is something of which any man 
might justly be proud. Mr. O’Grady’s influence on Irish 
thought was chiefly due, no doubt, as was the influence of 
Macpherson on European thought, to propitious circum- 
stances. He wrote at the right moment, when the con- 
junction of political and social events made a revival of 
literary nationalism inevitable, so that the force of his 
appeal to the old traditional literature of Ireland was 
irresistible. But literary merit, as well as the happy chance 
that he wrote at the right time, must have helped Mr. 
O’Grady to influence the minds of his generation. For his 
style, though it is sometimes rather loud and over-emphatic, 
has a vigorous simplicity and picturesqueness which are 
perfectly adapted to the epical theme. The Ossianic poems 
had merit too; Macpherson’s rhythmic prose, modelled 
with very fair skill on the style of the Psalms, occasionally 
rises to real eloquence and is, at its worst, only dull and 
monotonous. Mr. O'Grady is a more skilful man of letters 
than was Macpherson and his archaic Bible-cum-Homer 
language is a genuine, living style of which we do not tire 
so quickly as we do of Ossianic rhetoric. 





* The Coming of Cuculain, In the Gates of the North, The Triumph 
and Passing of Cuculain. Dublin: Talbot Press. London: Fisher 
Unwin. 4s. 6d. net each. 
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The moment was ripe, then, for these stories when they 
came, and they found a skilful, vigorous teller; but after 
all. it. was the stories themselves and the old Irish mythology 
which was revived in them. that had to play the ehief part 
in achieving success. And the stories are good ones, the 
mythology is an interesting and sympathetic mythology. 
Some mythologies are altogether delightful and a perpetual 
source of inspiration; some, on the other hand, are 
intolerably dreary. Suppose, for instance, that the Anglo- 
Saxons were an oppressed nationality at the mercy of the 
Celts; no poet, however richly inspired, could ever hope 
to rouse the faintest enthusiasm by a retelling of the national 
epic, no new Saxon literature could ever be born of the heroic 
tradition so dismally embodied in Beowulf. Art cannot 
disguise the fact that Beowulf is simply a beer-drinking 
killer of monsters, whose only virtues are a feudal fidelity 
to his chief and a strong sense of family obligation. There 
is nothing romantic about him; we are not in the least 
proud of having him for our ancestor. A Greek, on the 
other hand, might well be proud of the Homeric heroes and 
of the gods whom his fathers had made in their own image. 
The heroes of Asgard are still capable of being an inspiration 
to Prussian militarism. And in the same way Cuculain 
and his fellows of the Red Branch are sufficiently sympathetic 
in themselves to be the inspirers of modern Ireland. “ What 
is essentially noble,” says A. E., “is contemporary with 
all that is splendid to-day, and, until the mass of men are 
equal in spirit, the great figures of the past will affect us 
less as memories than as prophecies of the Golden Age 
to which youth is ever hurrying in its heart.” There 
is an essential nobility about Cuculain. In his purity 
of spirit, his fidelity, his magnariimity he is like some Galahad 
of later chivalrous days. It is only his berserk rages, 
his possession by the devils of battle, that remind us that he 
is a barbarian, and not one who fights solely for ideals 
and noble causes. Cuculain fought partly for chivalrous 
and patriotic motives, but also because he was a ferocious 
animal who enjoyed. fighting and to whom battle was in 
itself an intoxicating excitement. 


Nor is Cuculain the only sympathetic figure among the 
heroes of the Red Branch. Laeg, his charioteer, is a model 
of what the faithful squire and friend should be; and: in 
their different ways Concobar and Fergus, kiag and ex-king 
of Ulster, are equally heroic and worthy of respect— 
Fergus for his straightforward, rather stupid courage and 
kindness, Concobar for his clear reasonableness and sense of 
justice. We like Fergus for his warm-hearted espousal 
of the cause of Deirdre’s ravishers; Concobar we admire 
for his insistence that law must hold and the sons of Usna 
be punished, as the law prescribes. 


Inevitably we have touched on the story of Deirdre. 
It is only a minor episode in the main epic of Cuculain, 
necessary to the plot of the story (because it was the ravishing 
of Deirdre which set Fergus against Concobar and brought 
about the war in which Cuculain was later to distinguish 
himself), but none the less, a small incident and off the main 
line of the history. But it is a great story and the finest 
thing in the whole epic. A mythology which produced 
Deirdre can fully justify its existence. Of Cuculain’s own 
exploits, the defence of the ford against Meave’s whole army 
is one of truly heroic proportions. Day after day he stands 
up alone to meet the champions of the four provinces, 
waiting, day after day, for the help that never comes; for 
the Red Branch lies bemused and incapable of action under 
the heavy curse of the goddess of war. This central episode, 
which fills nearly the whole of Mr. O’Grady’s second volume, 
is, as we have said, truly heroic and worthy of a place in 
any of the great mythologies of the world. © Cuculain’s 
earlier performances are less interesting. At three years of 
age he killed an enormous water-dog; at seven he routed 
a whole troup of boys with a. burley stick; a little later 
he killed Culain’s ferocious Cerberus by picking him up 
and throwing him against a pillar. Certainly an infant 











prodigy; but Gargantua and Pantagruel did far better 


in. their young days. Rabelais has sufficiently criticised 
this tendency of heroes to be larger than life by parodying it. 
Mr. O’Grady himself apologises for the size of his characters: 
“As to the gigantic stature and superhuman prowess 
and achievements of these antique heroes, it must not be 
forgotten that all art magnifies, as if in obedience to some 
strong law; and so, even in our own times, Grattan, where 
he stands in artistic bronze, is twice as great as the real 
Grattan thundering in the Senate.” Mr. O’Grady would, 
we think, have spoken more truly if he had said that all 
national art magnifies. Poets who write of the gods and 
heroes of a nation’s past make them enormous in order 
to flatter the pride of their contemporaries—degenerates 
of normal stature. Not only are Mr. O’Grady’s heroes 
gigantic, but even the land in which they live assumes 
immense proportions. Ulster grows as big as Europe; 
Munster, Leinster and Connaught are the three other 
continents. Ireland is the whole world. The danger is 
that a literature founded on these agreeable national myths 


is liable to become a little provincial. 
A, L. Huxtey. 


THE MOTOR-CYCLE 


OME breeze had set the tall grass all astream, 
The hemlock glimmered through the scented dark ; 
The moon just topped the elm-trees; like a dream 
Fhe owl’s ery followed me along the park. 
I watched the filigree cloud-shadow change 
Across the acres of ungarnered grain 
And still the cry went with me. It is strange 
How what had seemed long-buried lives again ; 
That which now moved me like a summons heard 
Through many a season had been growing dim ; 
Ere this how many Augusts had not stirred 
One memory of him or her or him! . . . 
And as I mused a motor-cycle’s hum 
Grew, faded, grew along our upland lane, 
For now some chance cleft let the murmur come 
And now it died beyond the hills again. 
GopFREY ELTon. 


Drama 


THE DRAMATIST AND 
ACTOR 


T is an interesting thing to sit as I did at the Globe 
Theatre amid an assembly of that mysterious race, 
the admirers of the later works of Mr. Robert Hichens. 

I was engrossed in the reflections which naturally flow from 
such a situation when the curtain went up on the prologue 
to Phe Voice from the Minaret, and. revealed, a hotel sitting- 
room in Damascus. Then, as the wheels of the drama began 
to revolve, I turned my attention somewhat unwillingly 
from the enigmatical people around me to the work of their 
prophet and teacher. 

The Voice from the Minaret is a story of the temptations 
to which a young man with a vocation for the religious life 
is exposed. It may be summarised briefly as follows: 
Prologue, Temptation; First Act, Renewed Temptation ; 
Second Act, The Burden of a Past Sin; Third Act, The 
Surrender to Truth. I wonder how often since Ibsen 


THE 


persons on the stage have declaimed with enthusiasm their 
discovery that no man’s life ought to be built upon a lie. 
I do not think that before Ibsen anyone in the theatre made 
It is now one of the 


that astonishing intellectual step. 
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commonplaces of the stage, and is warranted to transfix 
any audience. But this by the way. 

In the prologue, Andrew Fabian is visited in his Damascus 
hotel by an elderly Cowley Father, named Elsworthy, 
who has been his guide and adviser at Oxford. Father 
Elsworthy is puzzled to find that Fabian has got no further 
than this in his pilgrimage towards the Holy Land, which 
is to be his preparation for taking Orders; but, though he 
remains obtuse, the audience rapidly becomes aware that 
there is a woman in the case. When Father Elsworthy 
has gone, still puzzled, the woman appears in the person 
of Miss Marie Léhr, thinly disguised as Lady Caryll, the wife 
of an eminent Indian official. She is on her way home to 
take divorce proceedings against her husband, but, having 
met Fabian on the journey, she has deferred her intention 
in order to enjoy a honeymoon with him. She feels, how- 
ever, that a hostile influence has been in the room, moving 
that part of Fabian’s mind which she has never reached. 
In a scene of great emotional intensity, demanding enor- 
mous lung-power from both parties, she conquers his nascent 
scruples ; but, in the moment of her triumph, the muezzin 
appears on a minaret, which is inconveniently close to the 
window, and calls the Faithful to prayer. I take it that 
the call of the muezzin was faithfully reproduced; and I 
found it extremely interesting, as did all the rest of the 
audience. While it proceeded Miss Léhr’s sobs and staggers 
at the front of the stage were completely wasted. She 
might just as well have had the rest she must have needed, 
for no one was taking any notice of her. The effect of the 
muezzin’s call is again to awaken Fabian’s religious sense 
and to produce in him a crisis in which he turns from his 
sin and his fellow-sinner. 

From this prologue it is not difficult to deduce the rest 
of the play. Fabian enters the Church and becomes a 
popular vicar at Drobridge-on-Sea. Lady Caryll returns 
to her wicked, cruel and cowardly husband, who suspects 
what has happened during her unexplained absence, but 
cannot get at the truth. They meet again. Crreumstances 
bring about their confession to Sir Leslie Caryll. He 
threatens divorce, but Lady Caryll counters with a threat 
of fighting him. She renounces Fabian, leaves her husband 
and departs under the care of Father Elsworthy, who 
charges himself with her future. In the last act, Sir Leslie 
Caryll, under medical sentence of death, sends for his wife 
and Fabian, who has now become a famous preacher at 
St. Saviour’s, Westminster, and announces that before he 
dies he intends to ruin Fabian by taking divorce proceedings 
after all. Both the clergyman and the lady checkmate 
him by declaring their relief that the truth is to come out 
at last. The curtain goes down on the wicked man, agonised 
and terrified by an attack of his unspecified ailment, declaring 
that he is not fit todie, or, as he phrases it “‘to go down into 
the darkness” and begging for Fabian’s spiritual consolation, 

During the performance of these events I was torn by 
conflicting emotions. I wanted to discover Mr. Hichens’s 
power over his disciples and to investigate the mentality 
of the people who like this sort of play. I also wanted, if 
not to go home, at least to go out into the bar for a drink— 
at all events,to go somewhere where human beings behave 
like human beings and speak in quiet voices. Except in 
one case and a doubtful second, I find it impossible to 
disentangle the play from the actors. It seemed to me, 
in the famous and useful phrase, to serve both parties right. 
Certainly the theatricality of Mr. Arthur Wontner as Fabian 
and Mr. Henry Vibart as Father Elsworthy would have torn 
any play to rags; but, I ask myself, could they have pro- 
nounced in any other way the appalling words which 
Mr. Hichens puts into their mouths? Could Mr. ‘Vibart 
have put otherwise than with ridiculous unction the question 
‘to Mr. Wontner, who has pointed out grey in his hair 
“Is there any grey ... anywhere else... from the 
What language, even from 


priest to priest, for a last pipe over the fire! And in what 
a world must they live where one character, desiring to 


identify a lady, seen in church, describes her (if my ears 
did not deceive me) as “ a.girl-with»steady eyes and a serene 
brow” and secures instant recognition ! 

At the end ofthe first act I had given up the “ straight 
drama,” the “ serious play,” the thing that makes the box- 
office hum, as a form of art quite incomprehensible to me 
in itself, its actors and its patrons. It is indeed a form of 
aft which has never much excited my interest ; and at-this 
point I began to believe that it was 1, not it, that was 
deficient. I began to suppose that there must be something 
alien to me, though not necessarily bad, in this astonishing 
stage, where every stroke is laid on with the erudest colour 
and the thickest brush. But in the seeond act Mr. Norman 
McKinnel appeared as Sir Leslie Caryll, began to act like 
an angel and got rid of my mistaken humility. Mr. 
McKinnel is, I dare to affirm, the only actor at the Globe 
whose performance is good enough to be tolerated in the 
best revues. His carriage is natural, his voice is clear and 
quiet, and he makes every poirit with extraordinary -deli- 
cacy and exactitude. He gives pleasure even when he only 
asks a servant to draw the curtains; and his facial ex- 
pression is delightful to watch when he is standing and 
listening to the talk of others. Perhaps he is not really 
so superlatively good as he seemed to me at the Globe ; 
my enthusiasm may be caused by the contrast he provided 
to the rest of the caste. But the contrast in his quietness 
flattered the ear so much that some exaggeration is pardon- 
able. He only shouted once, at ‘the end of the last act, 
when it was necessary to bring on an attack of Sir Leslie 
Caryll’s disease; and, even when Miss Léhr and Mr, 
Wontner were in full blast he raised his voice no more than 
a trifle. 

As for the rest, I repeat that raw, rough, main-force acting 
of this kind would not be tolerated in the best revues. It 
is impossible that Mr. John Humphries or Mr. Nelson Keys 
or Miss Lee White should give a performance so unnatural 
and so unfinished as that of Miss Léhr and Mr. Wontner. 
It is true that they do quite different things, things which 
involve, no doubt, a very different degree of intensity and 
effort. I do not suggest that Miss Lee White ought 'to be 
moved incontinently to the Globe to replace Miss Marie 
Léhr, or that Mr. Nelson Keys would play with suceess the 
part of a priest torn between love and duty. If we ‘try 
to make in one point a parallel between the revue and the 
serious drama, as it is shown at the Globe, we find that the 
nearest we can get is that in revue flirtation is represented 
and in the serious drama passion. My point is that ‘the 
revue-artist represents flirtation naturally, convincingly, 
quietly, while Miss Léhr and Mr. Wontner, representing 
a scene of passion, are, to be frank, like nothing on earth. 
Their receipt for an emotional passage is simple but odd, 
They grip one another firmly by the shoulders, incline their 
faces forward until their noses are nearly touching and then 
bawl at one another as loudly as ‘they can. I admire this 
feat: it must take years of practice and immense jphysical 
endurance to go through with it without flinching. It is 
magnificent, but it is not acting. Then again, the exag- 
geration of every effect constantly destroys illusion. Mr. 
Wontner’s embarrassment in the prologue, when he sought 
to conceal Lady Caryll’s presenee in ‘the hotel, was so 
ridiculous as to leave only the impression that Father 
Elsworthy was a fool not to understand the exact truth. 

The fact is, that the drama requires broader and more 
obvious brush-strokes than any other form of art. The 
audienee, the best audience, is likely to miss any subtlety 
in even the best of plays; and any point necessary to the 
action must be bei 2 plain beyond possibility of mistake. 
But this is the dramatist’s business, not the actor’s. "Work- 
ing in 4 medium which tends of its nature to be exaggerated 
and flamboyant, the actor must avoid these faults as if*they 
were the devil. He must be simple, natural, quiet ; and I 
am not offering a counsel of perfection, for Mr. McKinnel 
was all these things. If he had not been, I should have 
suspected that I was ignorantly applying impossible 
standards. Reunite SHANKS. 
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Current Literature 
BOOKS IN GENERAL 


N Tuesday there was a short leading article in the 
Times about d’Annunzio. The text was that by 
Nordau’s definition d’Annunzio was a decadent ; 
but that his brilliant war record and his latest spontaneous 
feat had proved that he was a man of action. A brave man, 
thirsting for glory and capable of swift decision, could not 
(ran the argument) really be a decadent. It is a disputable 
proposition ; but the chief interest of the article lay not in 
its argument but in its obvious origin. It was clearly done 
by a man of letters who was delighted to see one of the 
fraternity distinguishing himself in the physical world. And 
with that state of mind I can heartily sympathise. Most 
artists believe that, with their insight into human nature, 
their understanding of the force of idealism, and their 
superiority to the opportunist and materialist considerations 
that govern the actions of so many executive men, they could 
really (if opportunity offered, and they honestly thought it 
worth while) show the world how the world should be run. 
In their inmost hearts they think themselves more practical 
than any statesman. They know the world thinks otherwise, 
and are elated when one of themselves demonstrates that he 
possesses in a high degree the qualities usually supposed to 
be the monopoly of ‘‘ men of the world,” who buy things 
cheap and sell them dear, or put a plausible face on bad 
cases in the law courts. A thrill ran round the artistic world 
when Paderewski (who even had long hair) became Prime 
Minister of Poland, and held to his post, by virtue of his 
moderation and tolerance, in a country where the “‘ business 
men ”’ were at each other's throats. And another followed 
when d’Annunzio seized Fiume. Few English men of letters 
approve of d’Annunzio’s morals as expressed either in his 
books or in his speeches. Most of them probably regard his 
seizure of Fiume under the very nose of the League of 
Nations as a highly reprehensible, as it is certainly an 
embarrassing, act. Had an ordinary Italian general occu- 
pied Fiume, had it been done under the auspices of ordinary 
Italian politicians, the whole intellectual world would have 
howled against this act of arbitrary militarism. But the 
fact that a poet has done it is an effective gag. Opinion as 
to the wisdom or the justice of his action may be unaffected, 
but, secretly, every writer in the world who has doubted, or 
inwardly affirmed, his capacity for action is pleased at this 
demonstration that poets can behave in as violent and 
effective a way as anybody else,command regiments, sway 
multitudes and determine frontiers. 


* * 3 


It is an odd thing that, in spite of all the publicity that 
d’Annunzio has obtained, no one (so far as I have observed) 
in the daily Press has thought of publishing an account of his 
work. His name has foryears been familiar in our Press— 
which usually alludes to him as “the poet” or the “ poet- 
dramatist,”” without mentioning his prose fictions—but it is 
fifteen or sixteen years since our critics had much to say 
about him. His later works have passed unnoticed here ; 
his poems (he wrote them when under twenty, and they are 
classics) have never been known in England ; but there was 
a time when his plays and his novels were generally read. 
Mr. Symons translated The Dead City and Francesca da 
Rimini, and Mr. Heinemann published (from 1899 onwards) 
English translations of his novels. They made (especially 
The Triumph of Death) a ‘‘sensation” in the smaller world, 
but they soon dropped out of notice and the publisher’s 
reissue of 1914 attracted virtually no notice at al]. But even 
in translation—and it is only in French and English that I 
know them—they are extraordinarily good. 


“e “é 


* of * 


They have their limitations; the limitaticns that made 


Henry James, analysing d’Annunzio, compare himself to a 
plumber looking for a bad smell. The author is ostentatious 
about his sensibility and his taste ; his rich and voluptuous 
heroes are egoists and cads; there is frequently a heavy 
hothouse atmosphere from which the reader is glad to 
escape ; few of the characters have even a semblance of life. 
D’Annunzio, as revealed in his books, is not a likeable 
character; and he is not, properly speaking, a novelist. 
But his immoralism is compatible (see the terrific oration 
in The Flame of Life) with a great deal of energy, and a more 
vivid and eloquent writer of prose never lived. I have not 
read The Triumph of Death since it first appeared here, but 
there are scenes and figures—the wall at Rome over which a 
man had fallen, the uncle with the lock of white hair, the 
terrible march of pilgrims, the Adriatic cottage amid the 
broom, the peasant woman outworn by child-births, the 
final catastrophe on the cliff—which have never died from 
my memory. Such scenes are almost as common in The 
Victim and The Child of Pleasure ; they are continuous in 
The Flame of Life, a long prose-poem about lovers in Venice. 
I open it casually at the scene—the English is translator’s 
English, but infected by the original—in the garden with the 
greyhounds : 


The old woman felt the veiled melancholy ; she remained silent 
for a few moménts. 

The dogs lay near them, heavy and sad, sleepy and full of dreams, 
far from their plains, their steppes, and their deserts, crouching 
on the field of clover where the marrow plants meandered with their 
hollow, yellow-green fruit. The trees were motionless, as if they 
had been fused with the same bronze that covered the three gradu- 
ated cupolas of San Simeone. There was one same aspect of wild- 
ness about the garden and the great stone dwelling, darkened by 
the tenacious smoke of time, streaked with the rust of its irons 
produced by the rains of an infinite number of autumns. And the 
head of a tall palm resounded with the same twittering which was 
certainly reaching Radiana at that moment from her walled garden. 

“Does he give you pain” the old woman would have liked to 

_ ask of the woman in love, because the silence weighed upon her, 
and the fire of that sorrowful soul was warming her like the persis- 
tent summer. But she dared not. She sighed instead of speaking. 
Her heart, which was ever young, could still beat at the sight of 
desperate passion and threatened beauty. “* Ah, you are still 
beautiful, and your mouth still attracts, and the man who loves 
you can still know the intoxication of your pallor and your eyes,” 
she said, looking at the absorbed actress, towards whom the Novem- 
ber roses were stretching out. ‘“ But I am a shadow.” 

She lowered her eyes, saw her own deformed hands resting on 
her knees, and marvelled at their being hers, they were so dead and 
contorted, miserable monsters that could no longer touch anything 
without exciting repugnance, that henceforth had only the sleepy 
days to caress. She felt the wrinkles on her face, the artificial 
teeth against her gums, the false hair on her head, the entire ruin 
of her poor body, that at one time had obeyed the graceful dictates 
of her delicate spirit ; and she marvelled at her own persistence in 
struggling against the decay of her age, in deceiving herself, in recom- 
posing each morning the laughable illusion cf essences, ointments, 
rouge and dyes. 


It is not one of his most eloquent passages ; it is d’ Annunzio 
in his ordinary stride; what is called ‘‘ decadence” is 
obviously there; so also are traces of that crooning music 
which is everywhere present in his prose, except where it 
lifts into exultant chants. But his best is not to be found 
in this book, even when he is describing mouldering Venice, 
with her many green girdles of water, or the glass factory at 
Murano, or the great ceiling painted by Tintoretto. His 
essence is in The Virgins of the Rocks, the picture of the three 
beautiful and frustrate maidens, Violante, Anatolia, and 
Massimillia, immured in their Sicilian castle, amid ancient 
trees and fountains, pillars and statues, the last of a decayed 
stock. His faults are all here; the posing is sometimes 
insufferable ; the closeness, like the still heat of that country, 
overpowering. But nowhere does one find so wonderful in 
its way the languorous music of his prose, the force of his 
visualising power, the luxurious charm of his images of 
sensuality and decay. It is a remarkable career that has 
included that book and the seizure of Fiume. 


EAGLE. 


SOLOMON 
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CONSTABLE’S LIST. 
THE FRENCH REVOLUTION 


By NESTA H. W EBSTER (Mrs. Arthur Webster). 21s. net. 

The Birmingham Post.—‘* The book is both valuable and opportune, dis- 
posing as it does of many vulgar errors and following the best modern French 
writers in their attempt to trace the real causes and effects of the much- 
misunderstood Revolution.” 


COMMERCE ANB INDUSTRY 


Edited by WILLIAM PAGE. With a Preface by Sm WILLIAM 








ASHLEY. Vol. I. (Historical Review), 32s. met. Vol. Il. (Statistical 
Tables), 24s. net. 
The Spectator.—**. It is highly interesting and valuable . . . an excellent 


volume of statistics which will, we are sure, become a standard book of 


reference.” 

The Financial Times.—" . . - admirably hy mo a 

Chamber af Commerce Journal.—* Tho: in the reconstruction 
of British commerce and industry will undoubtedly find these two volumes of 
great value to them.’ 

Tdoyd’s List. —** This book will be widely read and the statistical tables 
carefully stutlied. ‘They are food for thought.” 

The Westminster Gazette—‘‘ These two volumes represent an instructive 
and valuable contribution ‘to the history of our period, and contain a great 
deal of thoroughiy sound and honest work.” 


THE MEMORIAL BIOGRAPHY 
OF W. G. GRACE 


By LORD HAWKE (President M.C.C.), LORD HARRIS (Treasurer 
M.C.C.), and SIR HOME GORDON, Bart. Illustrated. 21s. net. 
Also an Edition de Luxe, limited to 150 copies. 42s. net. 
The Country Life.—" A real picture of the man and the cricketer.” 
The Sunday Times.—* . the finest cricket biography yet issued—one, 
indeed, that is worthy of its ‘subject. _ 


YASHKA 


By MARIA BOTCHKAREVA. My life as Peasant, Exile and Soldier 

as set down by dictation by ISSAC DON LEVINE. 8s. 6d. net. 

The Birmingham Post.—** The most remarkable contribution to the records 
of the Revolution that has yet come to hand. 


NOTES of a CAMP FOLLOWER 


By E. HORNUNG. 58- net. 

The emesator Garétte —“. . . an admirable picture of the fine work 
that has been done in the Panola, huts and of the men by whom they were 
so much appreciated.” 

The Times biterary Supplement.— Those first three days of the great 
offensive live again in Mr. neces’ Ss pages . . . those who spent anxious 
hours in doomei Arras will read bis account with fascination.” 


THE SECRET OF THE CROSS 


By the Author of “‘ What Is and What Might Be,” etc. EDMUND G. 
HOLMES. 2s. net. 
The Times Literary Supplement.—* . . An acute thinker who can 
express himeelf lucidly ... Many may ‘find ‘helpful thoughts in his book, 
which is throughout written in a reverent and sincere spirit.” 


A NEW VOLUME OF PLAYS BY 
MR. BERNARD SHAW. 


HEARTBREAK HOUSE, GREAT 
me 4 AND PLAYLETS 
EF THE WAR x 0a... 


This volume in sl the F ah plays :—Heartbredk House: A Fantasia 
in the Russian Manner on English Themes—@reat Catherine (whom Glory 
still adores)—O’Flaherty, V.C.: A Recruiting Pantphlet—The Inca of 
Perusalem: An Almost Historical Comedietta—Augustus Does His Bit: 
A True-to-life Farce—Annajanska, the Bolshevik Empress: A Revolu- 
tionary Romancelet. The Preface is a» usual an important feature of the 
volume. Under the title “‘ Heartbreak House and Horseback Hall” it 
gives, in the author's characteristic style, an unsparing descrtption of English 
society before the War, Jeading up to a vivid clinical lecture on war-fever 
as it raged among us after 1914. 

NEW POETRY. 
THREE DAYS. By ROSE MACAULAY. 


THE GIFT. By M.C. FURSE. 2s. 6d. net. 
POEMS. By CHARLES G. D. ROBERTS. 2s. 6d. net. 
net. 


NEW 

THE ISLAND By a OROW. 28. 6d. 

ECHOES S FROM THE GREEK A NTHOLOGY. By J. G. LEGGE. 
2s net. 


The Liverpool Courier.—! There is humour as well as beauty and pathos 
in Mr. Legge’s translations. Love, heroism, mature, art and intimations 
of immortality have attracted his graceful pen.” 

BULL AND OTHER WAR VERSES. By D.8.MAC OOLL. 8s. 6d. net. 
NEW 6s. FICTION. 


THE LAIRD OF GLEWNFERNIE 


By the Author of “‘ The Old Dominion,” etc., MARY JOHNSTON. 
The Times Literary Supplement.—* Miss Johnston's task was very difficult. 
The -siow change of temper, almost of character, has been a pit that many 
an experienced writer has digged for his own discomfiture. Miss Johnston 
saw the pit, and, shirking nothing, deliberately and with entire success filled 
it in. 7 doing so she has written a story which may be called genuinely 
spiritua 


ORANGES AND LEMONS 


A, Author of “The Professional Aunt,” etc. MRS. GEORGE 


LOVE OF BROTHERS 


By the Author of “ The Middle Years,” etc.. KATHARINE TYNAN. 


THE STRONG HOURS 


By the Author of “Strange Roads,” etc., MAUD DIVER. 
The Four Horsemen = * "X23" 
The Dean By LADY CHARNWOOD. 
Home Fires in France PCANTIELD.. 
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2s. 6d. net. 
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HEINEMANN’S LIST 





WM. HEINEMANN 


SOME DIVERSIONS OF A MAN 


OF LETTERS By EDMUND GOSSE, C.B. 7s. 6d. net. 


A collection of essays in various fields of literature lying 
somewhat outside the author's usual path. 


RACE AND NATIONALITY 


By JOHN OAKESMITH. ros. 6d. net. 
An important ‘book on an important subject for all thinking 
people, especially at the present time. 


APPRECIATIONS OF POETRY 


By LAPCADIO HEARN. 5s. net. 


CONTEMPORARIES OF 
SHAKESPEARE By A. C. x gon 


A collection of essays on the Elizabethan dramatists—much 


of the material now published for the first tine. 


. F. KNIGHT. 


BROTHER BOSCH ® °@ & ® 9c? 


“‘ Certaitily the best story we have had of a prisoner-of -war's 








tramp through Germany to the Dutch frontier.”—Daily Mail. 
NEW HEINEMANN NOVELS 7s. net. 
By the Author of “‘ Molly-Make-Believe.”’ 
LOVE AND MRS. KENDRUE. 
By ELEANOR HALLOWELL ABBOTT. 2s. net. 


MY ANTONIA. 


By WILLA S. CATHER. 


THE INSCRUTABLE LOVERS. 


By ALEXANDER MACFARLAN, Author of “ Mockery.” 


STORM IN A TEACUP. 


By EDEN PHILLPOTTS. 
AGAINST THE GRAIN. 
By C. A. DAWSON-SCOTT, Author of ‘ 


THE OLD MADHOUSE. 


By WM. DE MORGAN. 


* Wastralls.”’ 


21 BEDFORD ST. W.C. 2. 
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72 Qxford Street, Londen, W. 1. 
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MR. COMPTON MACKENZIE’S FARCE 


Poor Relations. Secker. 
7s. 6d. net. 

There have been comic passages in all Mr. Mackenzie’s 
novels, notably in the last two; but most of these, and 
most notably in the last book, have indicated rather an 
aptitude for comic invention than an aptitude for handling 
and working out the situations when invented. In his new 
novel, however, he abandons his previous styles and steps 
definitely upon the comic stage. Poor Relations has practi- 
cally no affinities with his earlier books. It contains neither 
fine writing nor introspection. Not a single character enters 
it from any other imbroglio. It is frankly an uproarious 
knock-about farce, written, as the author is careful to tell us, 
in seven months; and it is extremely amusing. 

There was a time when critics took off their hats and 
observed in subdued voices that the future of the English 
novel lay in Mr. Mackenzie’s hands. In those days his 
admirers followed Michael Fane through a maze of mean 
streets with a confused feeling that they were assisting at 
the birth of a new classic. Even when the deplorable 
Sylvia and Michael followed the disquieting Sylvia Scarlett 
it was still possible to discuss these failures as stages in 
Mr. Mackenzie’s progress towards becoming a great novelist. 
But Poor Relations, a much more satisfactory and entertain- 
ing book than either of these, is not likely to receive equally 
serious consideration. It tells the story of John Touchwood, 
a prosperous, romantic dramatist and a member of a by no 
means prosperous family; and it is conceived and written 
throughout in the highest spirit of frivolity. 

John has a widowed sister, Hilda, with a disagreeable 
son, Harold; a brother John with a wife, Beatrice; a second 
brother George, with an actress wife, Eleanor, and two 
entertaining children, Bertram and Viola; another sister, 
Edith, with a clergyman husband and a child, Frida; and 
a third brother, Hugh, who forges a cheque. The fact that 
this analysis of the family is written down from memory is 
a considerable tribute to Mr. Mackenzie’s skill. It is by no 
means a small, and it is a very active, gathering of people ; 
but the author has visualised them so clearly and handles 
them so deftly that the reader is not once confused by the 
gyrations they perform in their persistent assaults on John’s 
patience and purse. Perhaps the clergyman brother-in-law 
who, after a difference with his bishop, decides to abandon 
the Church for the composition of dramatic poetry is a trifle 
too flamboyant for the key of the rest of the book. But the 
opening of his great drama Thomas which runs thus, ‘ Act 
the First. Scene the First. The shore of the Sea of Galilee. 
Enter from the left the Virgin Mary,” atones for much and 
deserves to be remembered. And the characters outside 
the family circle, such as Stephen Crutchley, the great Gothic 
architect, who made £6,000 a year and who, for the advance- 
ment of his work, had joined every ecclesiastical society 
from the English Church Union to the Alcuin Club, are 
equally vivid and pleasing. The interview in which John 
repays Stephen the amount of Hugh’s forgery is really 
excellent : 

The two romantics gazed at one another with an expression of 
nobility that required no words to enhance it. 

‘** We can afford to be generous,” said John, which was perfectly 
true, though the reference was to worth of character rather than to 
worth of capital. 

‘* Eighty-one pounds six and eightpence,”’ Crutchley murmured. 
‘* But I blame myself. I should not have left an old cheque-book 
lying about. It was careless—it was, I do not hesitate to say so, 
criminally careless. But you know my attitude towards money. 
I am radically incapable of dealing with money.” 

“* Of course you are,” John assented with conviction. 
I. Money with me is merely a means to an end.” 

‘“* Exactly what it is with me,” the architect declared. ‘* Money 
itself conveys nothing to me. What I always say to my clients is 
that if they want the best work they must pay forit. It’s the work 
that counts, not the money.” 

“. . . You’ve kept all your old enthusiasms,” John told his 
friend. “ It’s splendid to find a man who is not spoilt by success. 


By Compron MACKENZIE. 


* So am 


Eighty-one pounds you said. I’ve brought my cheque-book.” 
“‘Eighty-one pounds six and eightpence, yes.” 


This is not comedy of the highest order, but it is good fooling. 
Mr. Mackenzie started as the hope of the English novel, and 
he has written a first-rate book for a railway-journey. Many 
a writer who has set out with an ambition no less exalted 
has come to a far worse end. 


THE PEACE CONFERENCE 


Peace Making at Paris. By Sistey HuppLEsTON. 
7s. 6d. net. 


Unwin. 


Napoleon used to say that all the ills and curses that 
afflict mankind come from London. A good many people, 
we suspect, during the last few months have been tempted 
to repeat that complaint, with the substitution of Paris 
for London. The whole earth has, since the Armistice, 
groaned under the hand of Paris and its Peace Conference. 
Many have gone there to bless and stayed—or come away— 


to curse. No one who was there will lightly forget his 
experiences. Those who were not may get some insight 


from this little volume of Mr. Huddleston’s into the tragi- 
comedy of lost illusions, of shameless intrigues, and shameful 
exposures, of broken promises and diplomatic lies, of bitter 
prejudice and mischievous wrangling—in short, of the 
mass of human frailty that culminated in the Treaties of 
Versailles and St. Germain. Mr. Huddleston was the repre- 
sentative of the Westminster Gazette at the Conference, 
and he was, without question, one of the best of the Special 
Correspondents. He also has the advantage (which a great 
many of the journalists unfortunately showed they had not) 
of knowing something about France andthe French people ; 
for he lives in Paris. An account by him, therefore, 
of the peace-proceedings was likely to be a thing of special 
interest. And, on the whole, it is. We say on the whole 
because, skilfully as the author has used the limited space 
within which he is confined, one constantly has the feeling 
that this point or that needs, for a proper understanding, 
to be dealt with a little more fully. He tells us, for instance, 
a good deal about Russia—and yet not quite enough. The 
same criticism applies to the affairs of Hungary, of Fiume, 
of the dark policy pursued at Vienna in the summer. And 
there is one really startling omission. Mr. Huddleston 
says nothing at all about the activities of the Supreme 
Economic Council, which, for all that it settled no frontiers 
and issued no epoch-making manifestos, was an integral 
and an important part of the Conference. 

The most interesting passages are those which discuss 
the personalities of the chief actors in the drama. ‘‘ The 
main trouble about the Peace,” somebody has said, ‘‘ was 
the peacemakers.” That statement may perhaps be a trifle 
too sweeping, but it has at least this amount of solid truth 
in it—that the responsibility for much that is bad in the 
Treaties, as well as for the long delays, the muddles and the 
scandals of the Paris Conference, rests primarily on the hand- 
ful of statesmen representing the Entente Powers. There 
weére but few of the politicians and diplomatists who set 
out to remake the world who did not contribute their share 
to the great disappointment. Even the enthusiastic sup- 
porters of President Wilson found in the end that their 
idol had feet of clay. Lord Robert Cecil and Mr. Hoover 
(whom, by the way, Mr. Huddleston never mentions) were 
rare exceptions who ‘“‘ made good”; but they, important 
as was their work, were not among the protagonists. The 
history of the settlement is largely the history of three men— 
M. Clemenceau, President Wilson and Mr. Lloyd George. 
They, together with Signor Orlando, who was in effect 
very much “the little brother of the giants,” are, as Mr. 
Huddleston says, “responsible for the peace which was 
prepared. They had their assistants, their experts, their 
advisers; but they overruled advice, they disregarded 
reports of Commissioners.” They worked and argued 
‘“‘in the fetid atmosphere of a closed room, with the doors 
and windows pasted up.” They tried to veil their doings 
in a secrecy deeper even than that in which they did succeed 
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The 
Peoples Homes 


and the 


People’s Money 


T has been reliably estimated by two 
eminent architects working inde- 
pendently—and their conclusions 

have been confirmed in practice—that 
for technical reasons a_ saving of 
£30 per house can be effected in new 
housing schemes if provision is made at 
the outset for the use of gas fires instead 
of coal grates. The ‘‘technical reasons” 
include the possibility of providing a 
much smaller flue outlet for the fires 
and doing away altogether with chimney 
breasts and chimney stacks, 


Adopting this course, then, the Govern- 
ment might save some {15,000,000 
on that amount of the people’s money 
which they propose to lay out on the 
erection of the people’s houses ; while 
the tenants would further benefit by the 
increased floor space secured by the 
abolition of the bulky structures before 
mentioned, and by the convenience of 
having ready at hand, clean, economical 
and labour-saving gas apparatus. 


Further information can be obtained on application 
to the Secretary— 


THE BRITISH COMMERCIAL 
GAS ASSOCIATION 


47 Victoria Street, Westminster, SW.1 


Xo. 


School Bills 
66 up 99 30 a 


How the Increase can be met. 


‘ 


In sympathy with everything else, School Fees have “ gone 
up.” The charges at Eton used to be £165; now they are £200 
a annum, and it is estimated that the average increase of School 

ills over the pre-war standard has been anything from 15% 
to 30%. 

The problem of finding the funds for this higher cost of Educa- 
tion is causing serious concern to parents. The increase is 
making it impossible, in many instances, for parents to send 
their sons or their daughters to the schools originally chosen. 

There is a very simple solution to the whole difficulty if it is 
faced early enough. Bo not wait until the school age arrives, 
but, by commencing to make deposits each year while the child 
is still young, guarantee his fees being available when they are 
needed. 

For example, parent, age 35, deposits £65 10s. per annum (less 
income tax saving at 3s. in the £—£9 15s.—net premium £55 15s.) 
for 13 years on behalf of his boy, now one year old. When the 
boy reaches the age of 14, £200 per annum will be paid the parent 
for five years. 


Several points must be kept in mind when making such an 
arrangement :— 


1. The Policy must enable income tax to be saved on 
the annual premium. 

2. Provision must be made that in the event of the father’s 
death no further deposits are needed, but the Company 
will contribute instead an annual amount towards 
the child’s preparatory education. 

3. In the event of the child’s death before the Policy 
matures, the parent or another child should be able 
to benefit. . 

4. Facilities should be given for the Policy to be kept in 
force if at any time the annual deposit cannot be paid 
promptly. 

All these advantages can be obtained through the Educational 
Policy of the Sun Life of Canada. 


Larger deposits secure a correspondingly greater return. 
Smaller deposits—smaller returns. Adjustments can be made 
for different ages, different amounts, or different terms of years. 
You can make a single deposit, 5 deposits, 10 deposits, whatever 
number of deposits you like ; satisfactory arrangements can be 
made to suit each individual case. 


Here, then, is the ideal way of providing for the boy’s educa- 
tion which relieves you of one great responsibility. It shields 
your boy against circumstances which might otherwise deprive 
him of a good education. 

Why not make immediate enquiries ? Write to the Manager, 
J. F. Junkin, The Sun Life of Canada, 26, Canada House, Norfolk 
Street, Strand, W.C. 2, stating your own age, your boy’s or girl’s 
age, and the amount you can deposit each year, so that the plan 
can be applied to your individual case. No obligation is in- 
curred. The information is willingly given, and only good can 
come of the enquiry. 














Philip Allan & Co. | 


A FINE FIRST NOVEL. 


THE BARBER OF PUTNEY. 
By J. B. MORTON. 


“A direct tale, grim, humorous, shrewd by turns, 
instinct with right feeling throughout. . . . Mr. Morton’s 
is a first book . . . which wins our grateful respect.”’ 

The Morning Post. 

“A faithful image of certain enduring, human 
characteristics, affection, comradeship, simple en- 
deavour. . .. Mr. Morton has written with a refresh- 
ing simplicity.” —The Times. 


Quality Court, Chancery Lane, W..C. 2 
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in protecting themselves from the Press and the world. 
They muddled and shilly-shallied, sometimes from ignorance, 
sometimes from weariness, sometimes from incompatibility 
of views or temperament. They were democrats acting 
as autocrats, and autocrats spasmodically trying, or 
pretending, to be democrats. On more than one important 
point, it was a recollection of “‘ the political situation at 
home ” which thwarted good intentions. Mr. Lloyd George’s 
trouble, of course, began in his own conduct of the December 
General Election. Nemesis has dogged him ever since. 
It was only by a miracle that Frankenstein escaped being 
devoured in April in the House of Commons by the monster 
of his own creation. And who knows on how many occasions 
he has had to sacrifice his better impulses at Paris to save 
his political life? President Wilson suffered from the 
defects of his qualities. He is, as Mr. Huddleston says, a 
sincere man, an eloquent man. But he is not a strong man of 
action, and after he had put his case brilliantly, he was 
again and again overborne by his astute and determined 
colleagues. Moreover, he made one big practical mistake, 
which Mr. Huddleston does not refer to. He did nothing 
to conciliate his opponents at home. If he had given some 
representation to the Republicans on the American Peace 
Delegation he might have had a powerful support, which he 
badly needed both in Paris and in the States. As for M. 
Clemenceau, he represented neither the best nor the worst 
thought of France. He was opposed—far more than many 
people outside the Conference circles ever imagined—by 
the militarists on one side, and on the other by the Socialists 
and such genuine Liberals as exist outside the Socialist 
and Labour movement in France. He was, perhaps, in Mr. 
Huddleston’s phrase, ‘‘ a man of 1870,” standing obstinately 
for a certain effete ideal which has done not a little harm 
to the world as well as to France herself. 

These Big Three, with their conflicting ambitions and 
ideals, their prejudices, their various commitments, open 
and secret, ‘‘ desperately in disaccord from the beginning 
to the end ’’—had to face a world full of dangerous forces— 
fear, hatred, lassitude, chauvinism, greed. It is only fair, 
in criticising them, to ask whether some of us had not 
pitched our hopes unduly high. Mr. Huddleston believes 
that “the great universal heart was really athirst not only 
for peace but for a new order of things.” Perhaps it was. 
But it had not made up its mind about its drinks, and, 
as a result, it got them mixed—and was sick. Nevertheless, 
if we were too optimistic before, let us not be too pessimistic 
now. Mr. Huddleston puts his trust in the League of Nations, 
and we agree with him. And he thinks too that we may learn 
much if we will, even from the failures of the Conference, 
and we agree with him there also. 


SLAVONIC LITERATURE 


Anthology of Modern Slavonic Literature in Prose and Verse. 
Translated by P. SELVER. Kegan Paul. 5s, net. 


In reading Mr. Selver’s anthology the first question 
which occurs to one is: what is there essentially Slavonic 
about all these pieces ? Shall we find in them some quality 
that we should not find in the literature of other races, 
something that is not Teutonic, not Scandinavian, not 
Anglo-Saxon nor Latin, but wholly Slavonic ? The question 
must be examined cautiously; for generalisations about 
racial characteristics are easy to make, but extremely 
difficult to believe, and literary criticism that supports 
itself on such generalisations is likely to take a fall. That 
there is in reality such a thing as racial character is obvious ; 
there are certain common factors in the minds of individuals 
belonging to the same race or nationality and the sum of 
these common factors is the racial or national character. 
But the fact that this racial character exists must not blind 
us to the fact that variation among individuals is enormous, 
especially among those of more or less genius who produce 
the abiding literature of a race. Most people, unless they 


have had the opportunity of travelling extensively, form 


their conception of the character of a foreign race from its 
literature ; so that, who knows? we may often be attribu- 
ting to the race what are in reality the idiosyncrasies of an 
individual writer. This danger is the greater because, for 
the most part, we know only a very little, a few samples 
here and there, of any foreign literature. A Czecho-Slovak 
who knew Shakespeare and Sherlock Holmes—and there 
are many people in other places besides Bohemia to whom 
these two names sum up the whole of English literature— 
would form a very queer idea of the nature of the English 
character. And we, who know about as much of the Slovak 
as he knows of us, must think twice before we begin making 
sweeping generalisations on the strength of an anthology 
and a few translations. 

And, indeed, when we have read this book we do not feel 
inclined to make any sweeping generalisations. For it is 
exceedingly difficult to detect the common factor of Slavonic- 
ness in all this variety And it is only tentatively and 
doubtfully that we can lay a finger on this or that charac- 
teristic and assert, ‘‘ This is Slavonic.” 

Here, for instance, is a sentence from My Life, by 
Merezhkovsky, which seems to us to be a key to one of the 
secrets that give to Slavonic literature its peculiar character. 
“In my first volume of critical essays . . . I endeavoured 
to establish the doctrines of symbolism not so much from 
an esthetic as from a religious point of view.” Literature 
for the Slav can never be something whose interest is purely 
esthetic. A Flaubert or a Mallarmé, writers interested in 
literature solely as an art, could hardly exist in Russia. 
For a Russian, books have always primarily an ethical 
import. His first thought is not ‘What are the qualities 
of this book as a work of art?” but “‘In what way does 
it affect conduct, how does it look at morality?’ Thus 
Merezhkovsky cannot accept symbolism as an esthetic 
theory; he must translate it into terms of religion, into 
terms, that is, of something that immediately affects conduct. 
Again in Sonia, an extract from the Confessions of an Author 
by the Czech writer Machar, we read of the profound moral 
effect produced on this writer’s mind by a reading of 
Dostoyevsky. When it is not seriously occupied with the 
problems of conduct, the Slavonic mind seems to take a 
holiday in the wildest and most delightfully pointless 
fantasies. Sologub’s Tiny Man, in many ways the best 
thing in Mr. Selver’s book, is an example of this tendency, 
which we have recently had the delight of seeing visibly 
bodied forth in the creations of the Russian ballet. 

Many of the selections are, naturally, political; for the 
majority of the writers belong to more or less oppressed 
nationalities, who can hardly be expected to think or write 
of anything else but their own people and the wrongs they 
have suffered. Besrue and Sova among the Czechs 
Preradovié among the Croatians, provide fine specimens of, 
this applied poetry. The quality of the more purely lyrical 
pieces has inevitably escaped in the process of translation, 
and it is very difficult to pass any judgment upon them. 

The sheer impossibility—except, very infrequently, where 
the translator is himself a poet of genius—of adequately 
translating poetry should have made Mr. Selver think twice 
before he inserted so much verse into his anthology. We 
should be better satisfied if the space had been filled by 
more short stories like The Tiny Man or more one-act plays 
like Sramek’s excellent June. 


ELEMENTARY EDUCATION 


The English Elementary School. By A. W. Newron. 
Longmans. 6s. net. 


There are, we believe, more facts to the square inch in 
Mr. Newton’s book than in any other which we have come 
across, not excluding encyclopedias and Baedekers; and 
it is a triumph to have produced a volume in which the ratio 
of opinion to fact is so minute. Mr. Newton defines his 
object as “to describe, in as few and simple words as 
possible, the English elementary schools of to-day and 
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ONE PENNY - EVERY WEDNESDAY 





THE NEW 
COMMONWEALTH 


¢, This paper is something more than a mere 

money-making news venture. We, the 
founders, are a band of Citizens, lovers of 
our country, but angry to desperation at the 
selfish tactics of the many Vested Interests. 
Such Interests are not to be confused with 
the necessity of Capital to the Community, 
whether Labour is the Governing Power 
or otherwise. 


G, At the same time we see no hope in the 

application of Tyranny as a remedy, 
whether it takes the shape of Capital, Domina- 
tion, Direct Action, Revolution, or Mob Rule. 


Read the ‘NEW COMMONWEALTH ” 

(ONE PENNY weekly) and then help us 
to organise a National Union of Citizens to 
tackle the many Vested Interests which 
block the entrance to the Land of Promise, 
t.e., the happy social and national conditions 
for which we have fought and sacrificed so much. 


FIRST NUMBER’ PUBLISHED 
WEDNESDAY, OCTOBER |: 


ORDER AT ONCE OF 
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TODAY'S THE DAY! 
3, PARTLOF (1/3. 


Che Daily Celegraph 
VICTORY ATLAS 


IS ON SALE 
TO-DAY 


—the finest and most 


ATLAS. 


authoritative 


OU have made history, we have mapped the 
result in Whe Daily Telegraph Victory 
Atlas. The war has made the pre-war Atlas a 
thing of the past and it is now only so many 
“ scraps of paper.” 


The Daily Telegraph Victory Atlas is the Atlas 
for the present and the future, produced on new 
lines for modern purposes. Absolutely Up-to-Date. 
The decisions of the Peace Conference, as made, 
will be embodied and issued without delay. This 
is one of the many advantages in obtaining this 
work in fortnightly parts. 


Each part will contain three large and superbly coloured 
double-page maps 26ins. x 2o}ins. The maps are un- 
equalled for clearness, accuracy and detail. The 
smallest place can be easily picked out. 


The Daily Uelegraph Victory Atlas will be the standard 
work of reference and indispensable in the study, office, 
classroom and home. It will be completed in about 
48 fortnightly parts. 


Owing to the immense number of copies printed at a time, the price o 
each part (containing 3 large maps) will be only 1s. 3d. (that is 5d. each’ 
Map). On the completion of the Atlas it will be impossible to sel! 
separately any of the Maps at less than 1s., so that each part which 
now costs Is. 3d. will then cost 3s. Another great advantage is 
thus obtained by purch the parts as published. 


ON SALE EVERYWHERE 


This Atlas is being produced and published by 
“‘GEOGRAPHIA Lfp.,” 55 FLEET St., E.C. 4, 
under the Editorship of Alexander Gross,F.R.G.S. 


GET YOUR COPY QUICKLY 


from your Bookseller or Newsagent. 
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yesterday, the regulations under which they work, and some 
of the considerations which influence those who conduct 
them.” He has been singularly successful in achieving 
his object. It is possible for a person who has no knowledge 
of elementary schools and education to read this book and 
to obtain both an accurate and detailed knowledge of the 
history of elementary education in England from the Act 
of 1870 to the Act of 1918, and also of the management of 
and teaching in elementary schools. We do not say that 
he will have an easy or a particularly enjoyable task: a, 
Baedeker for elementary education is not “ holiday reading,’ 
and no fact is too minute for Mr. Newton: he heaps his 
grains one upon the other until the brain fairly reels under 
the Pelions and Ossas of information to which it has been 
gently and quietly subjected. One other personal charac- 
teristic of the book and its author deserves mention. If 
all inspectors of the Board of Education possess Mr. Newton’s 
genius for judicial impartiality, some of these officers ought 
to find their way to Royal Commissions or even the Bench 
of Judges. So meticulous is Mr. Newton in guarding against 
the possibility of any personal bias or prejudice, that, when 
he cannot state a fact—as for instance, with regard to the 
best type of open-air school—he writes five sentences each 
beginning with the word “‘ possibly,” and the fifth sentence 
tells us that “possibly, again, one plan may be wise in 
some places, and a different plan in others.” 

A book of this kind which so mercilessly and impartially 
dissects and describes an educational system has something 
more than its merely informational value. With the bare 
bones of our Boards, our Committees, our managers, schools, 
teachers, inspectors, school architects, propagandists, laid 
before us, we are forced again and again to ask ourselves 
some fundamental questions about this system of elementary 
education. Needless to say, Mr. Newton is scrupulously 
careful not to answer them, but he takes, we think, a sly 
pleasure in forcing them upon his reader’s attention. The 
most persistent of these unanswered questions deals witli 
the object of elementary education Again and again, 
particularly where there has been some change in system 
or subject, and the embers of controversy over the change 
are still warm, through Mr. Newton’s hail of facts there 
gleams a persistent, interrogatory ray: ‘‘ What is the 
object of this elementary education to be?” Obviously 
at different times different answers were given and have 
left their marks on the system and syllabuses of the different 
periods. In the South Kensington period of the teaching 
of drawing in elementary schools, for instance, when the 
small boy was continually taught ‘freehand’ drawing 
from the flat, there is no doubt that those who were in 
control conceived that the main object of education in 
drawing was to turn out industrial designers. This system 
has now been given up, and we gather that there are three 
objects in teaching drawing to elementary school-children, 
in the opinion of those who prescribe it: (1) it teaches the 
child to explain by plan or diagram arrangements which it 
would be difficult to describe in words, (2) the child who 
learns to draw accurately, will also learn to observe ac- 
curately, (8) learning to draw accurately increases the power 
of the child over his hands and fingers. 

In particular instances like this, it is possible to give an 
answer to the question, to say with some degree of accuracy 
and definiteness what conception of the object of education 
induced those in authority to make the change or produce 
the syllabus or institute the system. Yet Mr. Newton’s 
accumulation of facts leaves one with an uncomfortable 
feeling that it would be quite impossible to answer the 
question if put in a more general form, that those in control, 
whether at the centre or the circumference of our system, 
have not clearly answered, or even clearly put to themselves 
the question: “‘ What should be the object of elementary 
education and the elementary school ? ” 

It should be added that Mr. Newton covers a very wide 
area of ground. 





—— 


THE GOVERNMENT OF INDIA 


The Future Government of India. Papers edited by Erngsy 
BarKER. Methuen. ls. 6d. net. 


Why, some readers may ask, should an eminent teacher 
of political science at Oxford concern himself directly with 
the current discussion of Indian constitutional reform? 
The question is very easy to answer. Mr. Barker’s academic 
work has mainly to do with the theory of politics, and a large 
number of his former pupils are to-day occupied in adminis. 
tration in various parts of the Empire. Last year, when 
the Montagu-Chelmsford report on proposed constitutional 
changes in India was issued, Mr. Barker was lecturing on 
the government of India, and the appearance from his pen 
at that time of a short exposition of the scheme embodied 
in the report was noted by certain Oxford men in India, 
They, all apparently younger members of the Indian Civil 
Service, wrote to Mr. Barker, urging the importance of an 
all-round discussion and asking him to examine their 
alternative suggestions and if possible to bring them before 
the public. Hence this excellent little book, which appears 
opportunely while the public attention is being, at all events 
mildly, drawn to the subject by the sittings of the Joint 
Committee on the Montagu Bill. 

The chief part of the volume is taken up with a draft 
scheme of reform, produced in 1917 by two members of the 
Indian Civil Service, and a critical note on the Montagu 
scheme by a group of I.C.S. officers serving in the Central 
Provinces. The point of their attack is that much-debated 
scheme of dual government, the diarchy, upon which the 
present Bill is constructed. 

The diarchy involves a complicated division of authority 
and function. Instead of a single responsible executive 
related to an elected legislature, in each of the nine main 
provinces of India, the Montagu Bill provides for a twofold 
executive: a body of Ministers holding office at the Gov- 
ernor’s pleasure, together with an Executive Council working 
with the Governor. This means an elaborate distribution 
of the administration between subjects ‘‘ transferred ” to 
the provincial Ministers and subjects ‘“‘ reserved” to the 
Governor and Council, who represent the power of the 
Crown and the central Government of India. The authors 
of the alternative scheme here set out under Mr. Barker’s 
editorship are altogether opposed to the principle of the Bill. 
They say : 

Diarchy implies division. We suggest that co-operation is the 
true solution of the problem. It is undoubtedly the solution which 
is expected by the Indian politicians ; and though this is not neces- 
sarily the determining factor, it would be foolish to ignore altogether 
their hopes and fears. 

Their proposal is: a legislature entirely elective, coupled 
with the progressive establishment of a single Cabinet 
system. Compared with the Montagu plan, this has an 
appearance of extreme simplicity, and its outline, in a state- 
ment of admirable candour, is accompanied by certain 
declarations which are calculated to startle some of the wit- 
nesses before the Joint Committee. Thus the authors say: 

It does not seem to be sufficiently recognised that imperial ser- 
vices appointed by the Crown for India as a whole are incompatible 
with provincial autonomous and responsible governments. The 
announcement of 20th August (1917) was the death-knell of these 
services. 

If we consider a passage like that along with the deliberate 
statement by the authors of the critical note above referred 
to, that ‘‘the members of all services will do their loyal 
utmost to make this or any other similar scheme a complete 
success,” we have a striking illustration of what political 
reform, if carried out by constitutional means in India, 
must mean—the progressive abdication of the most highly 
privileged bureaucratic order in the world. With these 
proposals and admissions before us, it is curious to think of 
the spokesman of the European Association in India sub- 
mitting to the Joint Committee the other day the con- 
tention that the existing administration should remain 
unaltered. That is the one impossibility. 
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BOOKSELLERS’ CATALOGUES. 


BOOKS. on 


Any book reviewed or 
advertised in this paper 
can be promptly supplied by 
WILLIAM GLAMEER, Limited, 
Booksellers. 


‘6 IGE HOLBORN, LONDON, W.c. 1. 











—_ 











“BOOKS are the Treasured Wealth of the World,” 


There are few pleasures so keen and satisfying as collecting a library. 

Call at our “ open’ * shops and see what little money will purchase this 

“treasured wealth.’ If you cannot call write for our monthly list of 
BOOK BARGAINS. 


S. KIEK & SON, 16 CLOCK HOUSE, PATERNOSTER ROW, E.C. 























BOOKS fe saxton ins. ctnan 


will have it or will get it. Send enquiries. 








THE PETERSFIELD. BOOKSHOP, 
NUMBER ONE, THE SQUARE, PETERSFIELD: 


At this bookshop are always on the shelves 10,000 care- 
fully chosen books in every branch of literature. No book 
is stocked unless it is thought to be interesting. Any book 
in existence will be obtained if possible and sent by post. 





FRANCIS EDWARDS, BOOKSELLER, 
83 HIGH STREET, MARYLEBONE, W.1. 
CATALOGUES FREE ON APPLICATION. 
No. 394.—Catalogue of Books on the Fine Arts, Painters, Engravers, 
Architecture, &c. 

No. 395.—I1lustrated Catalogue of Old World Literature, Early Printed 
Books, Rare and Beautiful Books, Fine Bindings, &c. 
(in preparation). 





yas PRINTS, and MSS. BOUGHT, or VALUED for 
PROBATE, by HENRY SOTHERAN & Se. “0 Strand, and 43 Piccadilly. 


en, London. 
Established ait i816. 





BOOKS IN ENGLISH LITERATURE. 

A LARGE Stock of First and Early Editions of works of English 
Poets and Dramatists. Also Shakespeariana; and Manuscripts and Autograph 
Letters. Catalogues post free on application.—P. J. & A. E. Dong, 77 Charing 

Cross Road, London, W.C. 2. 





OOKS FOR SALB.—Scott’s Novels, 25 Vols., 200 illus., new, £3; 
Gibbon's Sone Empire, 8 y by Milman, £2; Ency. Brit., last edition, 


Boceaccio's . 

orris’ Mansions of Great Britain, ¢ vels.. 48/-, cost £11. SEND 
FOR‘ CATALOGUE. Out of Print books supplied. Please state wants. Libraries 
purchased. 3,000 books wanted. List free.—Hottanp Bros., Expert Bookfinders, 
21 John Bright Suest Birmingham, WANTED, Burton's Arabian Nights. 


OOKS and AUTOGRAPHS FOR eatn--Cotteame « of books 
in all branches of literature, post free. Rare books and auto- 
nm, orn — ATKINSON, 97 Sunderland Road, Forest 











OOKS.—Scott’s Novels, Best Edit., 48 vols., cloth, 1829, £4 10s.; 
Jellicoe, The Grand Fleet, 22s. 6d. ; Beardsley, Morte d "arthur, 2 vols., £6 10s. ; 
Napoleon in Exile at St. Helena, 3 vols., Napoleon in Exile at Elba,1 vol. (by ‘Norwood 
Young), 21s., together 3 vols., ius. b. 538. net; Spenser's Faerie Queene, illus., 2 vols., 
Dent, 1897, ‘62 10s. ; Wright "s Dialect Dictionary, 6 vols., £6 6s. ; Swinburne’s Post- 
Poems, hand-mad Edition,  é- copies done, 308. ; Max Beerbohm’'s 
of John lo, 21s. ; Owen = Blakeway’s 
Misery of Shrewebore 2 vols., quasto, calf, £5 De. “1835 ; = and 
Qudney’s Travels and and Discoveries # in Northern and Gentzal ‘Africa, 2 Vols., 18 ne cen 2s. ; 
yo Fair, numerous co 8, 50 vols., £10 10s. ; Punch, 65 £10 10s. ; 
—- Revelation of Styeteri he a easy Melville, 2 vols., 1874, Com 2s.; Carver's 
Travels through North America. 8, uncut, 1778, £10 10s.; Strickland’s Queens of 
England, 1845, 12 vols., full calf, £4 4s.; Edwin Arnold’s Feast of Belshazzar, a Prize 
2. £5 58.: Frank Harris Life Oscar Wilde, 2 vols., £2 2s ; The 
en ware, 1904, £3 ’Bs.; Farnie’s 
John Jasper’s Secret explaining 
pedocies on E 


te 


, £4 48.; 
: Matthew Arnold’s Em 


” 7 on tna, 
: Send also a If es want a book and have 
Purchased . BAKER’ 8 here, ty ne BOORSHOF,  Foha Br cht Street, 


kfinder extant. Libraries 


AT HENDERSONS 


Shmarya Levin: OUT OF BONDAGE. 

Price 2s. 9d., post paid. 
It is hoped that this book will help the non-Jew to the inner meaning 
of Jewish nationalism. The author has that knowledge of Hebrew 
thought and tradition and that instinctive Jewishness of character 
and outlook in which the Jews of Russia are pre-eminent. He has 
worked for Zionism in all the important centres of Jewish life and has 
been able to penetrate into the psychology of Jews of all classes and 


degrees. 
Osbert Sitwell: THE WINSTONBURG LINE. 
Price 7d., post paid, 


Three Satires in vers libre. 
HENDERSONS, 66 Charing Cross Road, London. 











Cr. 8vo. Cloth. 7/- net. 


THE LIFE OF A SIMPLE MAN 


By EMILE GUILLAUMIN 
With a Foreword by EDWARD GARNETT 
This is a simple and direct story of the life of a French 
poem farmer told, not from the outside by a 
iterary man, but from the inside by one born and 
reared in the class he depicts. The book presents 
a picture of French peasant life that is probably 
unsurpassed. 
London : SELWYN & BLOUNT, York Buildings, Adelphi, W.C. 2. 











REFORMED INNS 
The People’s Refreshment 


House Association Limited 
manages about /50 Licensed Inns. Ask 
for Tnetttee List and Report. Take 
Gl Shares; 5% paid regularly for 20 
years) P.R.H.A., St. mma House, 
193 Regent Street, London, W. /. 











A PEACE RISK. 
Whe is carrying your death Risk ? 
Is it your Family ora 
Life Assurance Office ? 














WHY NOT LET THE PRUDENTIAL OARRY IT? 








LECTURE TOURS | 


; ween p— Kooi speaking World. 
POND for United States and Canada 
ui. 3. Pond Lyeoum a, founded 1873 by 
Maj. Pond). GERALD CHRISTY for United 
Kingdom, Australia, and South Africa. 
For further information address :-— 
THE LECTURE AGENCY tty 
The Outer Temple, Strand, W.Cc.2 














THE PEASANT SHOP 


41 DEVOMERIRE © ST., THEOBALD’S ROAD, W.C. 
te Seuthamptes Rew.) 
Painted and Decorated Furniture, Hand Thrown Pottery: 
Plaited anes and Slippers, Shepherd Smocks, Dalmatics- | 
Jerkins and Hand- made Jewellery. 








The Humanist __ 


By Post 4d. 








Threepence | M onthly. 


Religion, based upon a love of Humanity, is the 
spiritual expression of Socialism, as Socialism is 
the logical outcome of such a religion. The Humanist 
is the religious paper for Socialists and Reformers. 
The October number is now ready, containing 
articles by G. K. CHESTERTON, Dr. F. H. 
HAYWARD, and Others. G. K. Chesterton 
writes: “*‘ The Humanist is a paper that I always 
read with great interest.”—Write to WATTS & C 
17 Jounson’s Court, Lonpon, E.C. 4. 
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SHORTER NOTICE 


My Rest Cure. By Grorce Rosey. G. Richards. 6s. net. 


There is a certain type of very young man who is never content 
until he has had his favourite actress to tea. He is not happy to 
admire her as an artist, he is convinced she will produce the same 
glorious effect at close quarters in a punt on the Thames or even in 
a London restaurant. The disillusion from which that young man 
suffers will overtake admirers of George Robey if they happen on 
this book. Across the footlights, with his inimitable eyebrow, the 
sham gesture, the compelling voice, who more delightful in his own 
line than Robey? But his broad, rather over-candid fun will not 
stand the intimacy of the printed book. There are many passages 
which we know would be amusing if we heard Robey—but they are 
discouraging to read. For instance :— 

A cornet solo—‘t The Rosary ”’—by the vicar’s youngest son. 
The lad pays me a rather graceful compliment. Instead of blowing 
at the audience in the customary manner, he stands sideways upon 
the platform and blows at me. It is a little draughty, but grati- 
fying. And I do not think my ear-drum was perforated, after all. 
It was my imagination. All I was suffering from was shock. 

The book is too full of rather well-worn properties, the village idiot, 
the firm-minded woman, the village genius. Still there are passages 
of real humour. 


THE CITY 


ARKETS are inclined to be dull on the renewal 
M of labour trouble, although the conflict in America 

is, on the whole, viewed with that philosophy 
with which people regard the troubles of len, he 
various War Loans are inclined to be weaker, Consols 
having been to the low record of 50; the 5 per cent. Loan 
at below 94} is cheaper even than it looks, as it carries 
a full half year’s dividend payable on December Ist next, 
so that the yield, without dionien for any profit on repay- 
ment, is about £5 8s. per cent. Perhaps the most attractive 
purchase of all in this division is the 5 per cent. National 
Var Bond, repayable at 105 on October Ist, 1927, which 
can be bought at a little below 98. Before these bonds 


mature we may have a really competent Chancellor of the 


Exchequer—one never knows what may happen in politics 
—and in that event Government stocks should see higher 


prices. 
* * * 


On the whole, industrial shares are firm. The sensation 
of the last week or two has been Price’s Patent Candle Co.. 
whose £16 shares stood at £40 as recently as the end of June, 
but suddenly jumped on the rumour of absorption by another 
concern. It has now been officially announced that Lord 
Leverhulme is buying out shareholders, paying for each 
share ,£40 in cash and thirty-two Lever Bros. 15 
per cent. A Cumulative Preferred. As a result, the 
quotation of Price’s Patent Candle Co. is now about £93. 
The Associated Portland Cement Manufacturers has had 
a much better year, and is now paying off the two years’ 
arrears as well as the current dividend on its Preference 
Shares, so that the way is clear to a dividend on the £10 
Ordinary Shares recommended in these notes on August 16th 
at £8 10s., which now stand at £9 12s. 6d. Indo-China 
Steam Navigation £5 Deferred Shares are being steadily 
bought by well-informed people, and although £52 sounds 
a high price for a £5 share, I should not be surprised if 
they were to go to £70. The company is registered in 
Hong Kong, and does not have to pay excess profits duty 
or English income tax; it is necessarily gaining largely 
by the state of the Eastern exchanges, its accumulated 
reserves are very large, and the value of its fleet is such 
as fully to justify the price named. There is a talk of a 
favourable absorption here also. 


* * * 


In connection with the American steel strike, it is 
interesting to note from the American journals that the 
United States is face to face with the same conditions as 
obtain in Europe in that, while labour costs are increasing, 
output per head is declining. This is contrary to the 
general idea promulgated in this country that the American 
worker is constantly increasing his output. Statistics 
bised upon the wage bills and outputs of the leading 


American steel companies show that during the past few 
years labour costs os advanced 225 per cent. per ton 
of steel, and that while during the ten years prior to the 
war the installation of labour saving machinery resulted 
in a gradual increase in the tonnage production per man 
employed, since 1915 the output per head has steadily 
decreased. In 1915 the average production of finished 
steel per head employed by the United States Steel 
Corporation was sixty-two tons; in 1916 it was sixty-one; 
in 1917 it was fifty-six; and in 1918 only fifty-two. How 
world-wide labour unrest is is shown by the fact that this 
week the employees of all the Peruvian banks went on 
strike, demanding salary increases of from 30 to 80 per 
cent., with a minimum weekly wage of £8. Large meetings 
of the bank clerks were held, and a memorial presented 
to the President of the Republic, who replied that he 
considered the demands to be justified, and that he would 
immediately take up the matter with the banks. Mean- 
while, all the banks and commercial offices are closed and 
commercial and financial business is at a standstill. 


* * * 


An interesting forthcoming issue is that of Gilbert 
Campling, Ltd., manufacturers of the A.B.C. Skootamotas. 
This company is an amalgamation of the firm whose name 
it bears, with the Selsden Aero and Engineering Co. The 
Skootamota, the manufacturers of which managed to secure 
some good Press publicity a few weeks ago, carries in 
addition to a passenger of, say, 11 or 12 stone, a further 
load of 80 Ibs., and is, therefore, it is claimed, a practical 
convenience for shopping ‘-—"y station communication, 
farmers going to market, light and express deliveries, 
for doctors and the delivery of medicine, for the road patrols 
of the Automobile Association, and for the delivery of 
telegrams in country districts. The Skootamota is made 
to sell at about £45, and if it does all that is claimed for 
it, should certainly be a success It is obviously very 
convenient for persons living in the country two or three 
miles from a railway station, and is cheaper and more 
portable than a motor cycle. The company is offering at 
par £125,000 of 7 per cent. (income tax free) First Mortgage 
Debenture Stock repayable by ten equal annual instalments 
commencing October Ist, 1920, at 102} per cent., or by 
purchase in the market at or below that price. Applicants 
for Debenture Stock will be entitled to subscribe for shares 
at the rate of forty shares for every £100 of Debenture 
Stock subscribed. Obviously an issue of this sort is 
speculative, but the company starts off with some good 
assets in the shape of land, buildings, plant, ete. It has 
firm orders for over 11,000 machines and offers of orders 
in hand for a further 11,500, and I should not be surprised 
if persons who take up the Debenture Stock and the shares 
at par ultimately find themselves in possession of a profitable 


investment. 
x * * 


Brokers in the United States appear to be as far removed 
from comprehension of the state of mind of labour in their 
own country as is the case with their British confréres— 
at least, that is the impression I receive from perusal of 
the various brokers’ letters which reach me from across 
the Atlantic. As an example, I cite the following extract 
from a circular dated so recently as September 4th: 


Two happenings of the week just past are, we believe, significant 
of a wholesome change in the attitude of labour: one was the 
meeting of Midvale Steel Company employees, in which they declared 
that “ the persistent and unceasing demand of workmen employed 
in all classes and kinds of industries for a shorter day’s work a 
an increased wage in order to meet the present high cost of living 
is uneconomical and unwise and should not be encouraged.” The 
other was the New York State Federation of Labour meeting, 
which labour representatives declared themselves for increa 

roduction and an endeavour to do ten hours’ production in eight 

ours’ labour. 

If both the above meetings correctly represent the viewpoint 
of labour, a long step forward has been taken and will not be with- 
out reward in a puaiite profit-sharing plan that might become of 
general practice by employers. 


We think the situation in this respect has very much improved. 


The stock market has discounted this in higher prices for its shares. 


It is noteworthy that the foregoing extract is taken from 
the circular of a firm which is almost invariably exceedingly 
wellinformed on the financial and investment side. 

A. Emit Davies. 
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S. J. Phillips 








113 NEW BOND ST,, W.1. 





Old English Silver 


Old Foreign Silver 
of every country 


Fine Old Miniatures 
and Snuff Boxes 


Second-hand 33 
Pearls and Jewels 


¢. Collectiens or Single Articles bought or valued. 
Telephone: Mayfair 6261 and 6262. Telegrams: Euclase, Wesdor, London 














a 
A RESTORATIVE FOOD 


OST ill-health is due to weakness rather 
than to the actual disease of vital 

The latter lack the power to work 
vitalising influences. These are 
present in ‘ Bynogen’—a Food rich 
in the essential nutriment needed 
to nourish, energise and restore 
the forces of the body upon which 
health depends. 


*‘BYNOGEN’ consists of glycero-phos- 
phates (organic phosphorus) combined 
with concentrated pure milk protein 
(the most powerful nutrient) and a 
soluble energising extract of whole- 
wheat and malt. 


" q 
y nogen 
Brings Health 
Sold by all Chemists at 1/9, 3/-, 5/- and 9/-. 


ALLEN & HANBURY ’S Litd., Lombard St., London, E.C. 3 
Established in the City of London, A.D. 1716. 
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THE ENGLISH FOLK DANCE SOCIETY. 
Honorary Director, Ceci, J. SHARP. 

Classes in Folk Dancing are held at Reeve Hall (St. Paul’s Mission), 
76 East Street, near Baker Street Station. 

CHRISTMAS TERM, October 6th—December 13th. A special Morris 
Dance Class for men is held on Wednesday evenings, 7.30—8.30. 

For further particulars apply THE SECRETARY, 73 Avenue Chambers, 
Vernon Place, London, W.C. 1. 


— 


‘THE LONDON SCHOOLof DALCROZE EURHYTHMICS, 
23 Store Street, W.C. 1. 





In the TEACHERS’ TRAINING COURSE the School 
Year begins on OCTOBER ist. Prospectus on application. 





RoxarD MASSEY, Literary AGENT. No reading fee charged, 

Good short stories required, 2,000-5,000 words. Novels and Serials from about 

80,000 words. Where criticism is required a small fee is charged. Authors' MSS. 
typed.—RonaLp Massey, 23 Knightrider Street, Doctors’ Commons, London, E.C. 4. 


A DVICE WORTH HAVING on Assurance and Annuities can only 
be obtained from one unfettered by financial relations with any Insurance 
Company, It repays its cest time and again. Read “ Assurance and Annuities,"’ 

post free, from “ Apjupicator,"’ 34 Eldon Chambers, Fleet Street, E.C. 4. 








TRAVEL. 





PRIVATE SOCIAL TOURS (RESUMED). 


“Garden of Allah" Tour (Algeria, Tunisia, the Desert). 32days. 69 gns. 
Jan.-Fes. Algeria, Tunisia. 
Later Italian Cities, Lakes, etc. Spain, etc. 


Miss BisHop, F.R.G.S., 159 Auckland Road, Upper Norwood, S.E. 19. 


Mip. Nov. 








MALFI.—HOTEL SANTA CATERINA, recommended by English- 
woman going for sixth visit. 12 lire a day (value about 6s.), Charming Italian 
family watches over comfort of guests. Full south with glorious view.—Ques- 

tions answered by Miss Epwarps, 2 Arcade House, Temple Fortune, N.W. 4. 





TYPEWRITING. 


"TESTIMONIALS, SPECIFICATIONS, PLAYS, POEMS, 

MSS., etc., etc., accurately and promptly typewritten. Short- 
hand-Typists provided. Meetings, Lectures, Sermons reported.— 
METROPOLITAN TYPING OFFICE, 27 Chancery Lane, W.C.2. Tel: 
Central 1565. 





YPEWRITING and DUPLICATING.—MSS. Typed, Criticised 
and placed. —Miuner, 18 Cardigan Street, Cardiff. 





UTHORS’ MSS., PLAYS, etc,, accurately and promptly typed by 
experienced typist—Mrs. Brooxer, 16 Buckiagham Place, Clifton, Bristol. 


UTHORS’ MSS. typed quickly and accurately at moderate 
charges.—Apply Miss Bennett, 28 Addiscombe Grove, Croydon. 





YPEWRITING.—Authors’ MSS., Examination Papers, Letters, 
Circulars, Duplicating, etc.—J. Trimnect, 8 Moira Terrace, Cardiff. 





MISCELLANEOUS. 


ONTPELLIER UNIVERSITY.—French family (retired judge) 
wish for English student as boarder; 2 sons in family who do not speak 
English. Large garden. Very comfortable home.-~ Address Madame 

Gincarp, Villa Kerlays, Rue de l'Ecole Normale, Montpellier, Herault, France. 

















ADVERTISEMENT RATES 


General Trade Advertisements are inserted at 
Eleven Guineas per page. Company Reports 
Fourteen Guineas. Prospectuses Sixteen Guineas. 
EDUCATIONAL ADVERTISEMENTS, APPOINTMENTS 
Vacant, MEETINGS, ETC., are charged at the rate 
of 1s. per line for a single insertion, or 12s. per 
inch. For a series order the price is reduced. 








All communications should be addressed Tae MANAGER, 
New SrTaTesMAN, 10 Great Queen Street, Kingsway, 
London, W.C. 2. Telephone: 1640 Gerrard. 





























OPULATION QUESTION and Birth Control. Post free 2d. 


—Matruusian Leacue, 48 Broadway, Westminster, S.W. 1. 








RTIFICIAL TEETH (OLD) BOUGHT.—Highest Value assured. 

Up to 7s. per tooth ed on Vulcanite, 12s. om Silver, 15s, on Gold, 42 on 

Platinum. Cash er by return. If offer not accepted parcel returned post free. 

Best prices paid for Old Geld and Silver Jewellery (broken or otherwise). Satisfaction 

guaranteed by the reliable firm—S. Cann & Co., 69a Market Street, Manchester. 
Estd. 1850. 


RTIFICIAL TEETH (OLD) BOUGHT.—We pay highest prices. 

Ona Vulcanite, up to 7s. per tooth; Silver, 12s.; Gold, 15s.; Platinum, £2. Cash 

or offers. Call or post (mention New STatesman.)—Messrs, Pacer, 219 Oxford 
Street, London. Established 150 years. 











Re =spaee OF “ THE NEW STATESMAN ” are invited to utilise 
the advertisement columns of that journal for the purpose 

of making known their wants. Small prepaid advertisements 
are charged at the rate of One Shilling per line per insertion. (A 
line rises about ten words.) Substantial reductions are allowed 
for a of insertions, details of which will be sent on application 


to the Advertisement Manager. 





THE NEW STATESMAN 





LECTURES, ETC. 


UNIVERSITY OF LONDON. 


RATAN TATA DEPARTMENT of SCIENCE and 
ADMINISTRATION. 


London School of Economics and Political Science, Clare Market, 


Khgurey. W.C. 2. 
Head of the Department : Professor E. J. URWICK, M.A. 

t gives a general course of training for Social Work 
extending over one or two years, also special courses for Welfare 
Supervisors, both men and women, Health Visitors (in conjunction 
with King’s College for Women), and Continuation School Teachers 
(in conjunction with the London Day Co and the London 
Settlements). Next Session 2nd October.— For full culars 
apply to the SECRETARY, London School of Economics and Political 

ce. 








UNIVERSITY OF LONDON, UNIVERSITY COLLEGE. 
DEPARTMENT OF SCANDINAVIAN STUDIES. 


Director: Professor W. P. KER, M.A., L.L.D., F.B.S. 
Iecturer in Danish: J. H. HELWEG. 
Lecturer in Norwegian: I. C. GRONDAHL. 
Lecturer in Swedish: IM. BJORKHAGEN. 

Full Courses of Study in Languages and Literature. both elementary 
and advanced, in Danish, Norwegian and Swedish, will begin on rst 
October. Both Day and Evening Courses are held. 

Sessional Fee for each Course, {1 11s. 6d. 

A number of Public Lectures have also been arranged. 

The detailed Prospectus of Scandinavian Courses can be obtained 


on application to 
WALTER W. SETON, M.A., D.Lit., Secretary. 
University College, London. 
(Gower Street, W.C. 1.) 





TUTORIAL CLASS ON THE POLICY AND 
PRINCIPLES OF THE LABOUR PARTY. 


The Fabian Society has arranged for a Tutorial Class on the above 
subject, which Wm. Stephen Sanders will conduct, on six successive 
Tuesdays, at 6 p.m., beginning on the 14th October, 1919. The Class 
will be held in the Fabian Hall, 25 Tothill Street, Westminster. 
Tickets for the Six Meetings, 10s. 6d. each. 


The Class will begin each day with an exposition of the principal 
points, in the course of which repeated opportunity will be given for 
questions. Any difficulties raised will be immediately dealt with, 
and questions may also be sent by post. A few books are mentioned 
in the Syllabus, and others will be suggested for consultation, whilst 
some of the documents and pamphlets referred to will be distributed 
free. 





CONFERENCE ON INDIA. 


SATURDAY, OCTOBER 4th.—STEINWAY HALL, Lower Seymour 
Street, W. 1 (Bond Street Tube Station). 
Morning, 11 to 1 p.m. Chair: Mrs. BESANT. 
Political and Economic Problems. 
Speakers: Hon. V. S. Sastri, Col. J. C. WEDGwoop, M.P., N. C. 
KELKAR, B. P. WADIA. 
Afternoon, 2.30 to 5 p.m. Chair: DEWAN V. P. MADHAV RAO. 
Social Problems. 
Speakers: Mrs. N. C. SEN, C. Y. CHINTAMINI, J. DWARKADAS, 
M. A. JINNAH. Admission to each session, Is. 
Evening, 7.30 p.m. PUBLIC LECTURE by Mrs. BESANT on 
“THE INDIAN REFORMS.” 
Chair : Com. KENWORTHY, M.P. Admission 2s. 6d. and 1s. 
Programmes and ticketsfrom HON. SECRETARY, ‘“‘ BRITAIN AND INDIA,”’ 
7 Southampton Street, High Holborn, W.C. 1. 





QUEEN'S HALL, LANGHAM PLACE,W. 
~~ (Sole Lessees—Messrs. Chappell & Co., Ltd.) 


FOUR LECTURES by Mrs. ANNIE BESANT. 
Subject: THE WAR AND THE FUTURE. 
On Sunday Mornings at 11.30. 
October 5th. The War and the Builders of the Commonwealth. 
October 12th. The War and its Lessons on Fraternity. 


October 19th. The War and its Lessons on Equality. 
October 26th. The War and its Lessons on Liberty. 


Seats numbered and reserved, 7s. 6d.; 6s.; 3s. 6d.; Admission, 
1s. 6d., and a few free seats. 

Applications for tickets (accompanied by stamped square envelope) should be made 
either to The Theosophical Publ: House, 1 Upper Woburn Place, W.C.1; 169 
ee: mi The Order of the Star in the East314 Regent Street, W., or at the 

oor 0 e . 


DINBURGH SCHOOL OF SOCIAL STUDY AND TRAINING, '~ 


(Under the Auspices of the University.) 
The Next Session will commence on Tuesday, 14th October. 
Students are prepared for all Branches of Social Work, incl 
positions under the Public Health Authorities. A Diploma is aw 
on completion of the Course. 

For full particulars regarding the Course and Individual Classes 
apply to the DrrEcror, School of Social Study, University, Edinburgh. 





GUILD OF EDUCATION AS NATIONAL SERVICE. 


RAINING FOR TEACHERS AND SOCIAL WORKERS. 
HALSEY TRAINING COLLEGE (recognised by the Board of Education), 
Preparation for work in Continuation Schools(a) for factory and town workers, 

at Canning Town, E.; (b) for farm and rural workers, at Kenton, near Harrow. 

Board of Education Grants for graduates and experienced teachers and for 
certificated teachers for third year training. 
sg Apply if postiontere as to residence, grants, fees, &c., to Hom. Sec., 11 Tavistock 





| ey EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE, COLET GARDENS, 
WEST KENSINGTON. Training College for Teachers. President: Rt. Hon, 

Sir William Mather, LL.D.; Chairman and Hon. Treasurer: Mr. C. G. Monte- 
fiore, M.A.; Secretary: Mr. Arthur G. Symonds, M.A.—For information concerning 
Scholarships and Loan Fund apply to the Principal, Miss Lawrence. 





AST LONDON COLLEGE (University of London), E. 1. 
University Courses in Arts, Science, Mepicing, and Encingerine for Men 
and Women. Fee 10 guineas a year. Hostel for Women Students. — Pro- 

Spectus post free from REGISTRAR. 





FRENCH AND GERMAN TAUGHT by lady of exceptional experi- 
ence and qualifications. Long residence abroad. Coaching for examinations, 
mote 531, New Statesman Office, 10 Great Queen Street, 





SECRETARIAL CAREERS, 


KENSINGTON COLLEGE, 
Bishop’s Road, W.2 
(Director, Mr. JAMES MUNFORD, V.D., F.R.S.A., F.R.C.L), 


supplies a modern and comprehensive Training for Private Secretaries, 
Correspondents and Accountants. It confers Diplomas in Secretarial 
Training. Actual experience in Secretarial Work and responsible 
Office Management is provided in the College Offices. A Choice of 
Appointment is guaranteed every Graduate. e College is both Day 
and Residential. Founded in 1887. Prospectus will be sent gratis to 
any reader mentioning THE NEw STATESMAN. 








Guanes, TRAINING.— A few University and other well- 
educated women are given a thorough in all branches of secretarial work. 
Prospectus on application.—Miss Greic (Hon. Sch. Mod. Hist., Oxford) and Miss 
ra (Hon. Sch. Eng. Lang. and Lit., Oxford), Kingsway Chambers, 46 Kingsway, 





SCHOOLS. 


LING’S SWEDISH SYSTEM. 


T= BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 37 Lans- 
downe Road, Bedford.—Principal: Miss STANSFELD. Students are trained 
in this College to become Teachers of Gymnastics. The Course of training 

extends over 3 years, and includes Educational and Medical Gymnastics on the 

Swedish System, Massage, Dancing, Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, Tennis, Netball, &c. 

Fees, £120 per annum.—For prospectus apply SecrETary. 


MALTMAN’S GREEN, GERRARD’S’ CROSS. 


Head Mistress: Miss Cuampers, Girton College, Cambridge, late Head 

Mistress of the Huddersfield High School. The aim of the School is to 
develop the character, intellect and healthy growth of the child for the good of the com- 
munity ; to encourage self-expression by means of Literature, Acting, Music, Dancing, 
and Handicraft of every description; to increase resource and initiative by practical 
work such as Cookery, Gardening and Poultry-keeping. The girls will be prepared 
for the Universities, the Medical Profession and for advanced Work in Music or Art, 
Fees, inclusive of Eurhythmics, Elocution, Dancing, Cookery and all such subjects 
as should be part of every girl's education, 180 guineas a year. Gerrard's Cross is 
300 ft. above sea-level and is on gravel soil. The house is delightfully situated in its 
own grounds of 15 acres. 











CO-EDUCATION TILL 14. 


oF 


SEPTEMBER 27, 1919 


"THE LONDON GARDEN SCHOOL, 17 Finchley Road, N.W. 8, - 


has opened as an experiment to offer a first-class MODERN EDUCATION on 
NATURAL LINES. Open-air classes, Eurhythmics. Swedish Drill, Dancing. 
Music Appreciation, Acting, Singing, Dra . Painting, History of Art, b 
Cookery, Fine Laundry, Handicrafts. Boarders taken who do some share of the 
service of the house. Vacancies for boys. Special HOUSEWIFERY courses for elder 
girls on practical every-day lines. 
Principals : The Misszs MANVILLE. 


LiINGHOLT SCHOOL, HINDHEAD. 


Prospectus on application to Miss MACRAE MOIR. 
Tel.: 7 Grayshott. 








, MARGARET’S SCHOOL, HARROW 
Prospectus on application to Miss ALICE ROBINSON, late Scholar of Newn- 
ham College (Historical Tripos) and of the Maria Grey Training College. 





SEASIDE SCHOOL. 


OSEMEAD, LITTLEHAMPTON, offers first-class, modern 
education on natural lines. S health record. classes. Double 
benefit of Sea and Down Air. Swedish Gymnastics. Swimming. House 

situated in its own grounds of 5 acres. For prospectus apply the PrinciPaL. 
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